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POETRY  IN  EDUCATION. 

[Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Fki.ix  1’kcaut  by  Marion  'Talbot,  A.  M  ] 

Has  poetry  a  right  to  share  in  education,  particularly  in 
primary  education,  and  more  particularly  in  popular  educa¬ 
tion  Has  it  an  appointed,  distinct,  circumscribed  place, 
as  any  other  object  of  sinijile  instruction,  like  history,  geography, 
or  arithmetic.^  Or  is  it  the  object  of  general  education,  like 
morality,  like  religion,  and  on  th's  basis,  while  occupying  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  in  the  division  of  time,  should  it  not  rather  share  in 
all  instruction  and  imbue  it  with  a  certain  character.^ 

VVe  can  answer  these  questions  without  difficulty  if  we  first 
attempt  to  understand  what  poetry  is  in  its  inmost  depth.  It  is 
a  special  language,  the  language  of  verse,  with  its  numerous  and 
bold  metaphors,  its  inversions  and  its  special  terms,  with  its 
measure  and  its  rhythm,  only  because  it  is  first  of  all  a  senti¬ 
ment,  a  particular  state  of  mind,  which  habitually  finds  its  nat¬ 
ural  e.xpression  in  this  kind  of  strange  language  which  all  races 
have  known  and  distinguished  from  ordinary  prose.  Poetry, 
then,  is  not  a  language  which  is  finer,  more  brilliant,  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  others,  to  be  used  for  certain  objects,  and,  as  it  were, 
for  certain  festival  days  ;  it  is  a  state  of  mind  essentially  human  ; 
it  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  human  of  all  sentiments,  and 
consequently  the  most  universal.  It  is  the  emotion  which  each 
of  us  in  our  day  and  in  our  time  feels  before  the  mystery  of  the 
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world,  the  idea,  or  the  soul  hidden  in  every  living  thing,  and 
which  gives  it  being  and  life. 

Who  can  boast  of  defining  poetry  ^  Only  he  who  can  explain 
the  secret  of  man,  his  nature,  his  destiny,  and  his  relations  with 
all  other  beings  and  with  their  common  principle,  for  it  is  at 
bottom  man  himself.  In  the  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  poetical  sentiment,  it  is  not  our  intelligence  alone  which 
is  set  in  movement ;  it  is  our  very  soul,  it  is  ourself 

Science  sees  things  quite  differently.  It  studies  the  conditions 
of  their  existence  together  with  their  external  aspect ;  it  dissects, 
measures,  weighs,  combines.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
with  a  direct  and  comprehensive  glance,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  with  a  synthetic  look,  while  science  sees  analytically. 
Some  habits  of  mind  are  giv^en  by  poetic  culture  and  constant 
familiarity  with  poetry, — others  by  scientific  culture.  But  both 
are  equally  necessary  to  mental  vigor.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  consider  the  affairs  of  nature,  history,  and 
humanity  only  from  the  jmctic  side,  would  be  unfitted  for  action 
and  like  a  bewildered  stranger  in  the  journey  of  life.  It  is 
equally  true  that  action,  science,  and  art  have  only  a  moderate 
import  ;  that  they  do  not  rise  very  high,  that  they  are  struck  with 
a  secret  impotence  and  kind  of  “difficulty  in  being  and  living,” 
if  poetry  docs  not  animate  them  with  her  flame,  if  they  do  not 
join  to  common  curiosity  or  the  best  practical  ambitions  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  marvelous  in  things  and  of  the  mysterious  in  beings, 
in  destiny,  in  the  universe  which  warms  the  intelligence  and  the 
will,  doubles  the  energy  and  nourishes  it,  which  attains  the  end 
beyond  or  shows  another  which  is  the  reason  of  all  preceding 
ones,  which  gives  interest  to  the  simplest  research,  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  study  of  life,  because  it  makes  infinity  itself  appear.  When 
this  sentiment  is  weakened  or  extinguished  in  a  people,  study  and 
art  are  attacked  at  the  root,  though  it  may  not  so  appear  at  first ; 
all  activity  loses  its  grandeur  ;  perfection  in  methods,  power  in 
intellectual  mechanisms,  order  of  life,  political  and  economic 
necessities  will  suffice  for  some  time  to  disguise  the  decadence, 
but  the  stream  which  flows  under  our  eyes  is  dried  at  its  source. 

This,  then,  is  our  question  ;  Is  poetry  a  luxury  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  people,  —  a  charming  superfluity  which  we  must 
keep  from  encumbering  the  education  of  the  masses,  because  it 
will  turn  them  from  the  humble  occupations  on  which  their  daily 
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existence  depends,  and  will  allure  them  to  pleasures  beyond  their 
reach  ?  This  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  fatal  errors.  Those  who  advance  it  in  terms  more  or  less 
disguised  should  go  further  and  reserve  religion,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  poetry,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  leisure  class.  If 
they  draw  back  from  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  because  religion 
appears  above  all  as  the  guardian  of  public  order,  and  serves  to 
assuage  the  troubles  of  the  present  life.  No,  poetry  is  not,  any 
more  than  religion,  a  matter  of  luxury,  misplaced  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  To-day,  especially,  when  religion  has  lost,  and 
is  losing  from  day  to  day,  a  part  of  its  authority  over  souls,  poetry 
is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  aid  us  in  crossing  the  desert  which 
past  beliefs  and  habits  have  left  behind  them. 

There  is  another  reason  which  confirms  this  necessity.  The 
poetical  education  of  a  people  requires  more  time  and  care  in 
proportion  as  scientific,  practical,  or  professional  education  de¬ 
velops  more  fully  and  rapidly.  It  is  because  habits  of  exact 
calculation,  precise  observ'ation,  and  vigorous  analysis  (habits  of 
infinite  value)  are  spreading  from  secondary  to  primary  schools, 
and  from  normal  to  elementary  schools ;  it  is  because  they  are 
gradually  extending  to  all  domains  of  activity,  because  they  show 
in  all  points  the  spirit  of  new  generations,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
found  a  system  which  will  temper  and  correct  that  method  and 
teach  the  habit  of  considering  nature,  the  world,  humanity,  and 
history  not  in  detached  bits,  integral  parts,  or  constituent  ele¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  their  composition,  and 
as  they  appear  to  the  smallest  of  us  when  we  are  in  a  state  of 
contemplation  and  free  meditation. 

The  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  when  we  consider  the 
severe  practical  labor  to  which  almost  every  one  is  bound  to-day, 
the  growing  complication  in  the  efforts  demanded  by  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry  ;  the  political  activity  which  a  democratic 
and  liberal  government  is  continually  requiring  of  its  citizens, 
and  finally  the  turn  which  morality  itself  and  instruction  in 
morality  are  gradually  taking,  characterized  by  being  personal 
and  utilitarian,  and  enforcing  self-respect,  duties  corresponding 
to  rights,  the  recognition  of  human  worth  in  another  and  making 
It  known  in  one’s  self,  etc.  Who  does  not  see  how  exhausting 
and  draining  is  such  a  system,  which  applies  so  much  energy, 
strife,  and  expenditure  of  force  to  a  positive  end. 
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Who  does  not  see,  as  Mme.  Necker  says,  that  the  active  facul¬ 
ties,  when  incessantly  employed,  need  to  be  renewed  through  the 
exercise  of  the  contemplative  faculties ;  that  the  very  basis  of 
(/he  sentiments  whence  proceeds  all  really  sound  and  strong  intel¬ 
lectual  or  practical  life,  itself  needs  to  be  recuperated  by  a  simple 
disinterested,  naive  view  of  human  affairs  or  nature. — that  is  to 
say,  by  poetry.  There  would  truly  be  occasion  to  tremble  for 
the  future  of  science,  liberty,  and  popular  civilization  in  a  coun¬ 
try  if  it  were  proved  that  i)oetry  is  gradually  descending  to  the 
literary  horizon  because  it  is  dying  out  in  human  hearts,  and  that 
the  fall  of  old  positive  beliefs  and  old  social  institutions  is  the 
inevitable  precursor  of  the  death  of  poetic  feeling.  Happily 
neither  humanity  nor  our  country  have  been  drained  of  their  vigor 
to  this  extent. 

Illustrious  examples  have  shown  in  our  day  that  nothing  is 
less  sure  than  prophecies  of  decadence  founded  on  pretended 
historical  analogies.  Just  as  religious  ami  social  beliefs  disap¬ 
pear  only  to  transform  themselves  under  the  spur  of  the  eternal 
needs  of  humanity,  so  poetry  is  modified.  It  changes  ;  but  far 
from  dying,  it  has  perhaps  never  at  any  period  of  our  history 
found  more  inspired  voices  to  sing  or  more  hearts  to  send  back 
the  echo.  It  should  then  descend  to  the  people  ;  moved  by  a 
fraternal  sympathy,  it  should  participate  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  should  disclose  their  feelings,  aid  them  to  become  human 
souls,  and  from  the  confusetl  crowd  and  poor  troo{),  without  dis¬ 
tinct  names,  draw  free  beings  and  personalities. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that,  while  placing 
the  educational  office  of  poetry  so  high,  we  do  not  pretend  that 
it  can  supplant  morality.  A  word  will  suffice  to  remove  all  doubt. 
Poetry  elevates  and  enlarges  the  soul  ;  it  evokes  dormant  forces, 
and  among  them  the  moral  force  ;  but  to  the  latter  belongs  the 
privilege  of  uniting  with  the  will,  of  commanding  and  forbidding 
and  of  directing  existence  as  a  sovereign  mistress.  Morality  is 
essentially  activity,  energy,  discipline,  rule,  because  it  is  duty ; 
poetry  is  more  passive,  sensitive,  imaginative.  They  are  united, 
no  doubt,  to  the  point  of  being  confounded  in  the  depths  of 
human  nature,  and  religion  itself  is  not  distinguished  from  them, 
but  the  latter  eludes  our  look  or  at  least  our  definitions.  We 
know,  however,  enough  of  the  kinship  of  these  different  aspira¬ 
tions  to  know  that  our  moral  life  without  poetry  is  poor  and  dull ; 
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that  poetic  life  without  morality  is  incoherent,  inconsistent,  and 
without  force;  and  that  both,  without  religion,  lack  the  inner 
flame  and  mysterious  power  without  which  the  human  soul  is  not 
truly  complete. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  note  an  important  warn¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  popular  education  and  the  aid  which  poetry 
should  render  it.  VVe  should  be  careful  not  to  let  the  sturdy 
common  sense  and  vigorous  strength  of  the  people  give  place  to 
a  habit  of  revery  and  e.xalted  or  artificial  sentiments.  No  dis¬ 
aster  would  equal  this.  When  we  summon  poetry  to  the  council- 
board,  to  the  fireside,  and  to  the  school,  it  is  a  poetry  that  should 
be  mind,  and  not  merely  music  ;  simple  and  broadly  human,  not 
refined,  aristocratic  and  learned  ;  virile  not  effeminate,  rational, 
not  whimsical ;  whicli  should  summon  us  to  action,  and  not  to 
sleep  ;  which  should  be  expressed  in  good,  strong  language  ;  in 
short,  a  poetry  to  bring  health  to  our  young  people  in  place  of 
morbid  dreams.  » 

It  is  somewliat  with  poetry  as  it  is  with  music  in  our  schools. 
It  is  treated  like  a  distinguished  stranger;  it  has  its  place  on 
appointed  days,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  family,  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  is  in  no  sense  the  soul  of  the  school.  It  does  not  inspire 
either  instruction  or  education  ;  it  could  be  withdrawn  by  an 
official  order  without  leaving  any  void  behind  it.  The  exact 
truth  is,  that  we  economize  over  that  which  the  ancients  looked 
upon  as  the  divine  part  of  pedagogy. 

This  gap,  which  appears  less  on  the  programs  than  in  the  real 
state  of  education,  is  due,  primarily,  without  douut,  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  mind  is  poorly  enlightened  on  the  subject,  and 
has  not  demanded  any  noteworthy  change  up  to  recent  years. 
Poetry  has  been  looked  uimn  as  a  pleasant  art,  but  useless,  if  not 
harmful,  to  children  bound  to  manual  labor.  Should  precious 
time  be  taken  from  necessary  occupations  and  given  over  to  aris¬ 
tocratic  recreations  ?  With  such  views  in  the  ascendant,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  whether  most  teachers  have  been  apt  in  enjoying 
and  interpreting  poetry. 

There  was  another  difficulty  to  be  met  with,  not  less  serious, 
and  which  is  to-day  far  from  being  removed.  What  source  shall 
the  poetry  be  drawn  from  for  the  primary  school,  or  the  age  from 
seven  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ?  Where  shall  one  look  for 
pieces  suited  to  this  high  educative  office  which  we  have  tried  to 
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indicate, — pieces  written  in  simple,  sound  language,  and  within 
the  comprehension  of  all  ?  These  are  serious  difficulties,  but 
they  are  only  difficulties.  A  good  choice  would  doubtless 
demand  the  combined  qualities  of  the  moralist,  the  man  of  taste, 
and  the  citizen  of  a  free  country.  But  the  material  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  for  choice.  The  poets  of  the  classical  age  and  those  of  our 
own  time,  even  those  of  second  rank,  can  furnish  a  rich  contribu¬ 
tion  to  popular  education.  Several  admirable  collections  have 
already  been  published.  I  would  like  to  have  pupils  in  normal 
schools  exercised  in  selecting  pieces  adapted  to  dilferent  school 
ages,  and  to  justify  their  choice  by  good  reasons. 

Above  all,  I  would  like  to  have  the  reading  and  recitation  of 
poetry,  thus  examined,  analyzed,  and  explained,  occupy  a  larger 
place  in  the  division  of  time  in  normal  schools.  Young  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  say  over  to  themselves,  during  the 
leisure  of  holidays  or  Sundays,  long  poems,  or  parts  of  poems, 
committed  to  memory  ;  and  they  should  take  away  from  school 
an  ample  store  of  these  memories,  which  are,  no  doubt,  of  little 
use  in  their  diplomas,  but  are  destined  to  be  the  hidden  salt  of 
their  lives.  It  would  be  natural  and  easy  to  institute  weekly 
reunions,  on  Sunday  evenings,  perhaps,  when  directors,  teachers, 
and  scholars  might  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  those  of 
their  number  who  had  prepared  a  choice  page  to  read  or  recite. 
A  diversion  like  this,  interspersed  with  two  or  three  choruses 
carefully  executed,  would  give  a  charm  to  the  whole  week,  and 
would  temper  the  monotonous  austerity  of  the  discipline  and 
quiet  of  a  life  devoted  to  study.  Youthful  minds,  in  listening  to 
other  voices  than  those  of  science  and  their  teachers,  would 
expand  under  the  best  influences  to  this  world  of  the  soul  and  of 
human  sentiments  which  methodical  science  does  not  reveal,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  will  be  their  own  domain,  since  it  is  the  real 
domain  of  education. 

After  this  initiation  teachers  will  know,  in  their  turn,  how  to 
initiate  and  guide  their  young  pupils.  Poetry,  aided  by  song,  will 
become  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  moral  culture,  or,  further 
still,  of  civilization.  It  is  by  hearing  this  “  music  which  each 
man  hath  in  himself  ”  as  much  as,  and  perhaps  more  than,  by 
didactic  morals,  and  certainly  more  than  by  arithmetic,  grammar, 
history,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  that  our  little 
children,  while  trimming  and  polishing  themselves,  will  gradually 
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cast  aside  the  animal  and  savage  part  of  their  nature  and  become, 
little  by  little,  men  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  ideal 
and  the  proper  order  and  of  conforming  to  it.  Frequent  read¬ 
ings  and  recitations,  holiday  entertainments,  and,  above  all,  the 
example  of  the  teacher  reading  or  reciting  with  good  taste  and 
genuine  feeling,  will  cause  poetry  to  be  one  of  the  very  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  people.  Then  only  will  the  equality  of  classes 
approach  reality  through  equality  in  moral  culture  ;  then  democ¬ 
racy  will  come  near  to  being  a  fact,  because  the  nation  will  be 
near  to  having  one  and  the  same  soul. 


TR0S7. 

BY  JULIA  H.  MAY. 

My  little  girl  came  home  from  school,  one  day, 
Holding  within  her  hands  a  pretty  weed, 

And  saying,  “  Mamma  !  Once  it  was  a  seed. 

And  then  it  burst  itself,  and  right  away 

It  peeped  above  the  ground.  God  let  it  stay 

Where  it  could  see  the  sky.”  “  When  did  you  read 

That  story,  pet  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  I  didn’t  need 

To  read,”  she  said  ;  “  I  heard  myi  teacher  say 

'Tioas  so  f"  Dear  child  !  If  we,  the  one  who  knows. 

Believed,  like  you  !  When  seeds  forgotten  lie, 

“  Out  of  the  dark  divinest  beauty  grows  ” 

Could  say,  “  and  blinded,  seeks  the  sunlit  sky”  ! 

Ah,  could  we  trust,  not  that  the  whole  we  know. 

But  simply,  that  The  Master  told  us  so  I 
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T//E  FOUNDATION  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

RY  C,  F.  CREHORE,  M.  D. 

IF  the  individuals  of  a  community  unite  to  form  a  government 
for  the  regulation  of  their  personal  relations  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  their  collective  welfare,  it  is  obvious  that  the  form  of 
that  government  and  the  extent  of  powers  intrusted  to  it  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  predominant  traits  of  character  of  those 
individuals.  If  they  are  weak  and  cowardly,  with  little  self- 
reliance,  their  government  will  be  of  a  protective  nature,  will 
exercise  control  over  the  minor  details  of  life,  and,  even  if  repub¬ 
lican^  in  form,  assimilate  to  the  paternal  type.  The  extreme  of 
such  a  system  is  advocated  by  many  at  the  present  day,  in  which 
the  individual  is  to  have  no  personal  right  in  property,  but  shall 
labor  only  for  the  state,  receiving  in  return  the  essentials  of 
existence  in  such  amount  as  the  majority  may  see  fit  to  accord. 
A  dull,  monotonous  equality  in  which  individuality  is  drowned 
is  a  large  price  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  one’s  existence. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  if  the  community  referred  to  were  com¬ 
posed  of  courageous,  self-reliant  men,  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  themselves  for  the  supply  of  their  individual  needs,  they 
would  limit  the  functions  of  their  government  to  regulations 
preventing  collision  in  the  exercise  of  individual  rights,  and  to 
measures  essential  to  ensure  united  action  in  matters  affecting 
the  well  being  of  the  collective  whole. 

In  order  to  study  the  problem  of  citizenship  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  and  its  component  commonwealths,  it  is  necessary 
to  first  inquire  as  to  the  predominant  traits  of  character  of  the 
early  settlers,  their  descendants,  and  others  who  followed  them. 

To  found  their  new  homes  they  bade  adieu  to  the  friends  and 
associates  of  their  past  lives  ;  they  gave  up  all  the  conditions 
familiar  to  them  from  childhood,  —  their  birthplaces  and,  not 
infrequently,  their  birthrights.  Before  them  stretched  a  wild 
and  stormy  ocean,  the  only  road  to  the  comparatively  unknown 
wilderness  where  they  hoped  to  find  freedom,  sustenance,  and 
perhaps  prosperity  ;  where  they  were  sure  to  encounter  priva- 
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tion,  hardships,  and  danger.  The  very  voyage  thither,  uncertain 
in  its  probable  duration,  certain  in  its  inevitable  discomforts,  was 
no  light  thing  to  undertake. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  men  and  women  who  dared  undertake  and 
encounter  all  this  must  have  been  endowed  with  e.xceptional 
courage  and  self-reliance  Even  to  day,  under  vastly  more 
favorable  conditions,  the  man  who  leaves  his  Old  World  home  to 
seek  fortune  in  the  New,  must  be  possessed  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  these  qualities. 

Among  the  early  settlers,  as  among  later  immigrants,  were  to 
be  found  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life,  influenced  by 
widely  different  motives.  The  Puritan  came  to  seek  a  freer  field 
for  the  e.xercise  of  his  i)eculiar  religious  belief.  Cavaliers  from 
proud  old  families  came  to  recuperate  fallen  fortunes,  and  found 
new  homes  on  broad  estates.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  sought 
new  and  profitable  openings  for  their  enterprises;  while  French, 
English,  ami  Dutch'  trading  companies  jmshed  their  posts  far  out 
into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  furs  and  other  products  of  the 
woods  and  streams.  But  wi'atever  their  condition,  whatever 
motives  impelled  them,  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  they  all  alike  pos¬ 
sessed  more  than  the  average  amount  of  courage  and  self  reliance.' 

The  exercise  of  tliesc  qualities  gave  birth  to  great  personal 
independence  of  thought  and  action.  The  Puritan,  while  yield¬ 
ing  from  conviction  to  the  despotism  of  his  creed,  was  in  all 
else  doggedly  independent.  The  proiul  planter,  isolated  upon 
his  wide  domain,  scarcely  yielded  allegiance  to  constituted 
authority.  The  intrepid  pioneer  and  huntsman  chose  his  own 
path,  and  followed  it  untrammeled  by  other  restrictions  than 
those  imposed  by  nature  or  his  Indian  rival. 

This  common  trait  of  character, — a  spirit  of  jiersonal  independ¬ 
ence,  begotten  of  courage  and  self-reliance, — rendered  the  forms 
of  government  that  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Old  World 
unsuitable  to  their  necessities,  and  impelled  their  descendants 
and  successors  to  finally  reject  them,  and  found  in  their  place 
one  which,  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  recognized  the  individ¬ 
ual  independence  and  self  dependence  of  the  citizen.  This  came 
about  irregularly  ;  the  government  of  the  consolidated  states 
gave  it  expression  in  advance  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Union  ;  but  the  parts  followed  the  whole  in  formally  enunciating 
the  fact  which  they  had  so  long  recognized  in  practice. 
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This  quality  of  personal  independence,  then,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  fundamental  one  in  our  citizenship.  It  means  individ¬ 
ual  liberty  of  action.  But  liberty  of  action  in  a  community  can- 
not  be  absolute.  A  man  traveling  along  a  narrow  road  may  go 
as  he  pleases  ;  but  if  he  meet  another  who  has  equal  rights,  they 
must  both  turn  out  ;  for  the  e.\ercise  of  absolute  liberty  of  action, 
by  one  would  deprive  the  other  of  the  privilege  of  exercising  the 
same  right.  Consequently,  each  must  submit  to  a  certain  restric 
tion  of  his  personal  liberty  of  action.  So  the  statement  that  a 
citizen  has  the  prerogative  of  personal  independence  is  to  be 
qualified  by  saying,  that  he  is  limited  in  exercising  it  when,  in  so 
doing,  he  would  prevent  the  exercise  of  similar  rights  by  others. 

Now,  when  independent  men  unite  to  form  a  government,  they 
provide  that  these  necessary  restrictions  and  regulations  shall  be 
observed,  and  attach  penalties  or  punishment  to  the  failure  of 
any  one  to  observe  them.  In  other  words,  the  majority  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  citizen’s  duty  to  submit  to  a 
reasonable  restriction  of  his  personal  independence.  And  the 
disposition  to  do  this,  because  it  is  his  duty,  is  another  funda¬ 
mental  characteristic  of  true  citizenship.  It  is  the  basis  of 
patriotism,  the  spirit  which  leads  one  to  sacrifice  his  individual 
interests  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

When  the  brave  Swiss  were  held  at  bay  before  the  bristling 
line  of  pikes  of  the  Austrians,  Arnold  Winkelried  deliberately 
rushed  forward  and  with  outstretched  arms,  by  a  mighty  effort 
of  his  great  strength,  swept  together  the  points  of  ten  spears. 
His  dying  body,  in  its  fall,  bore  the  points  to  earth,  and,  through 
the  gap  thus  formed,  his  comrades  charged  and  broke  the  Aus¬ 
trian  line. 

In  this  heroic  act  we  can  trace  the  highest  development  of  the 
qualities  we  have  shown  to  be  essential  to  republican  citizenship: 
courageous  individual  independence  in  conceiving  within  him¬ 
self  so  daring  an  act;  courageous  self-dependence  in  undertaking 
it  unaided  ;  a  sublime  surrender  of  personal  rights  to  save  the 
government  and  country  that  had  always  recognized  those  rights 
in  him.  As  these  qualities  underlie  true  manhood,  so  do  they 
underlie  true  citizenship  ;  so  should  they  underlie  the  American 
citizenship  of  these  United  States.  That  they  have  done  so,  our 
record  shows. 

There  is  yet  another  characteristic  quality  of  citizenship.  The 
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Austrian  line  was  practically  impregnable  so  long  as  it  was  main¬ 
tained  intact.  VVinkelried  therefore  looked  for  some  means  of 
breaking  it,  and  devised  the  plan  that  he  so  gallantly  executed. 

This  shows  that  he  was  possessed  of  intelligence.  This  quality, 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  all  human  operations,  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  citizen.  It  is  developed  and  fostered  by 
education.  Hence  all  wise  governments  provide  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  youth  who  are  to  become  citizens. 

Intelligence  developed  by  edu^^ation  must  then  be  added  to  our 
list  of  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  citizen.  Intelligence 
implies  the  ability  to  regard  matters  in  a  “common-sense  light.’^ 
This  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  characteristic  of  the  American 
citizen.  Thrown,  by  his  instinct,  by  circumstances,  and  the 
resulting  spirit  of  his  government,  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  relying  upon  his  own  intelligence  to 
guide  him,  and  of  applying  it  to  the  solution  of  any  problems 
that  he  may  encounter.  To  use  his  own  expression,  he  “  takes  a 
common-sense  view  of  matters.” 

Are  there  any  other  fundamental  characteristics  belonging  to 
him  None  will  den)  that  the  great  principles  of  morals,  which 
govern,  or  at  least  should  govern,  the  actions  of  men  under  all 
circumstances,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  citizen. 
Under  all  circumstances,  his  ideas  of  truth  and  right  are  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  his  civic  qualifications. 

To  sum  up ;  courage  and  self-reliance  beget  in  him  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  independence  and  self  dependence.  To  enjoy  the  exercise 
of  these  in  contact  with  others  like  him,  he  must  be  willing  to 
submit  to  restriction  and  regulation  to  law.  He  must  possess 
intelligence  developed  by  education,  to  enable  him  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  perform  his  duties.  He  must  be  guided  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  civic  duties,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of  life,  by  the 
great  principles  of  truth,  right,  and  justice. 

The  state  being  but  an  aggregate  of  individual  citizens,  he  who 
defends  it  merely  defends  his  own  rights  ;  all  share  a  common 
risk  to  maintain  a  common  weal.  The  higher  moral  qualities 
inspire  self-sacrifice.  An  illustration  of  the  beginnings  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  embodying  the  principles  herein  stated,  will  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  this  magazine. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  VIEWED  FROM  ALL  SIDES. 

BY  PROF.  F.DWARD  A.  ALLEN, 

Profesfur  of  English  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 


I. 


ON  comparing  the  grammar  of  modern  English  with  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  other  tongues,  the  student  of  language  is  led  to  the 
reflection  that  English  grammar  is  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  most  difficult  of  all.  Its  simplicity  is  .seen  in  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  inflections, — the  intricate  machinery  that  is  so 
appalling  to  beginners  in  Latin  and  Greek, — and  its  disregard  of 
any  but  the  logical  order  of  words  ;  its  difficulty  appears  in  the 
variety  of  phenomena  that  go  to  make  up  the  language,  in  the 
statement  of  the  laws  of  these  jihenomena,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  classify  these  laws  systematically. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  its  development,  as  e.xhibited  in  old 
English  literature,  our  mother-tongue  can  show  a  grammatical 
apparatus  rivaling  in  fullness  the  Latin  ;  but  in  its  present  state, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  accidence,  it  is  well-nigh  a  grammar¬ 
less  tongue. 

All  the  inflections  of  English  of  the  present  day  may  be  printed 
on  one-fourth  of  a  duodecimo  page,  and  learned  by  any  school¬ 
boy  in  the  time  it  takes  him  to  learn  the  first  declension  in  Latin. 
If  we  look  at  the  noun,  we  find  there  is  only  one  case  that  has 
any  inflection, — the  genitive;  the  nominative,  dative,  and  accusa¬ 
tive  of  all  nouns  being  alike,  without  distinction  of  form.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  only  inflection  to  indicate  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  is  cj,  in  which  the  e  is  clipped  whenever  the  word  can  be 
sounded  without  it.  The  old  gender  system,  like  that  of  modern 
German,  by  which  month  was  masculine,  tongue  feminine,  and 
eye  neuter,  has  long  since  disappeared. 

In  the  verb,  the  loss  of  inflections  has  been  very  heavy.  With 
the  exception  of  the  absolescent  forms,  est  and  th,  and  the  verb 
to  be,  the  only  inflections  left  are  s,  in  the  third  person,  .present 
indicative  {hears)  ;  d  or  t  in  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
weak  verbs  {hcar-d,  slep-t)  ;  en,  the  ending  of  the  past  participle 
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of  some  strong  verbs  ;  and  the  ending  of  the  present  parti¬ 
ciple  of  all  verbs.  The  subjunctive  has  no  inflections  at  all. 
With  the  e.vceptions  noted  above,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  in  the  present  from  the  indicative  e.xcept  the  s  in  the  third  per¬ 
son  singular  of  the  latter  ;  in  the  past  tense  it  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  only  by  the  sense.  /Ttvr  is  the  only  past  subjunctive  in  the 
language  differing  in  form  from  the  indicative.  Of  the  adjective, 
not  one  of  the  si.xteen  or  more  inflections  in  the  positive  is  left  ; 
the  rr  of  the  comparative  and  csl  of  the  superlative  are  the  only 
inflections  remaining. 

Of  the  numerous  inflections  of  the  so-called  definite  article 
only  two  remain,  and  those  are  distinguished  only  in  use,  not  in 
form  :  l/u\  before  nouns  ;  as,  “  the  days  are  longer  than  the 
nights,”  to  be  classed  with  demonstrative  adjectives  ;  and  the  (an 
old  in.strumental  or  ablative  ca.se,  meaning  by  that),  before  the 
comparative  ;  as,  “  the  longer  the  days,  the  shorter  the  nights,” 
to  be  construed  as  an  adverb. 

In  the  personal  pronouns,  the  dative  and  accusative  cases  are 
blended  in  form,  which,  e.xcept  in  the  second  person,  plural,  is 
distinguished  from  the  nominative.  The  genitive  has  gone 
wholly  out  of  use,  leaving  the  forms  mine  and  the  clipped  my 
{ini),  etc  ,  to  be  classed  as  possessive  adjectives. 

Summing  up  all  inflections,  including  some  rarely  used,  we 
find  left,  of  nouns  :  's,  {e)s,  en ;  of  verbs,  st,  s,  th,  d  or  /,  ing,  cu ; 
of  adjectives,  cr,  cst ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  few  pronouns  that 
undergo  inflectional  changes. 

There  are  still  seen  in  the  language  survivals  of  older  usage 
that  have  resis’ed  the  tendency  to  uniformity.  Of  the  large 
class  of  nouns  that  had  no  plural  form  differing  from  the  singu¬ 
lar,  deer  and  sheep  remain  ;  the  old  feminine  termination,  ster, 
still  survives  in  such  words  as  spinster,  a  female  spinner,  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  French  ending,  as  in  seamst{e)r- 
ess ;  in  y*  olden  times,  the  old  runic  character  (|>)  for  th,  cut 
half  into,  is  often  ignorantly  read  ye,  instead  of  the,  and  olden 
still  clings  to  its  middle  English  inflection  ;  in  elder,  eldest,  is 
still  j)reserved  the  regular  modifications  of  the  vowel  in  the  com¬ 
parative  and  the  superlative,  as  in  modern  German  ;  whilom 
shows  traces  of  the  old  dative  plural,  old  English  hivil-nm  ;  him¬ 
self  has  not  changed  to  hisself,  as  meself  to  myself ;  the  past 
tense  of  sing,  etc.,  had,  even  so  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  this 
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century,  two  forms,  sang  or  S7ing,  descended  regularly  from  the 
old  singular  and  plural  forms,  ic  snug,  we  snngon.  These  are 
some  of  the  survivals  in  literature ;  while  in  colloquial  speech 
such  old  forms,  once  classical,  as  hit  (it),  niought  (might),  axed 
(asked),  ris  (rose),  rid  (rode),  ivrit  (wrote),  in  them  days  {in 
tham  daguni),  etc.,  are  still  heard.  No  account  is  here  taken  of 
borrowed  words  which  follow  the  grammar  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  as  phenomena,  formulae,  testatrix,  baroness,  heroine,  std- 
tana,  etc. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  English  is  not  a  mixed  lan¬ 
guage,  however  heterogeneous  its  vocabulary  may  be.  If  the 
dictionary  were  our  test,  English  would  undoubtedly  be  classed 
among  Romance  languages;  but  its  unmixed  grammar, — the  true 
test, — despite  the  enormous  borrowing  of  words,  places  English 
forever  in  the  rank  of  Teutonic  tongues. 

If  we  turn  now  to  syntax,  and  look  for  rules  which,  in  other 
tongues,  govern  expression,  we  find  that  here,  too,  our  language 
is  superior  to  its  grammar.  Rules,  borrowed  or  made  up,  are 
laid  down  for  the  learner  which  have  little  or  no  application  to 
his  native  speech.  He  is  taught  that  “verbs  must  agree  with 
the  subject  in  number  and  person  ”  ;  and  this  is  true  for  Latin 
verbs  ;  amabam,  amabas,  amabat,  amabamus,  amabatis,  amabant, 
— a  different  form  for  every  person  and  number  ;  but  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Elnglish, — /  loved,  yon  loved,  he  loved,  zve  loi'ed,  you  loved, 
they  loved, — shows  no  agreement  at  all  in  person  or  number.  The 
fact  is,  agreement,  for  the  modern  conjugation,  leaving  out  the 
verb  be,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  the  single  trace  of 
agreement  being  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indica¬ 
tive,  as  in  he  loves.  Again,  “  Active  transitive  verbs  govern  the 
objective  case  ”  is  a  rule  which  has  no  application  to  English, 
except  in  a  few  pronouns  :  me,  thee,  us,  hi/n,  her,  them,  zuhom ; 
for  all  the  rest,  the  rule  might  as  well  read,  “  Active  transitive 
verbs  govern  the  nominative  case,”  so  far  as  any  practical  use  of 
the  rule  can  be  made.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  rule  for 
prepositions.  The  rule  requiring  the  comparative  degree  when 
two  objects  are  compared,  is  strictly  true  for  Latin,  but  not 
for  English,  where  the  superlative  is  used  as  well  by  many  of 
our  best  writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  English  grammar  ^ 
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II. 

The  only  language  acquired  by  the  natural  method  is  the 
mother-tongue,  for  us,  the  English.  French  or  German  learned 
in  three  months  by  the  natural  method  is  nowhere  possible 
except  in  the  advertisements  of  adventurers,  addressed  to  the 
uninitiated.  We  cannot  learn  a  foreign  language  in  the  same 
way  we  learn  our  own,  except  as  a  substitution  for  our  own. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  Intellectual  Life,  mentions  the  case  of 
his  eldest  boy,  who.  taken  to  the  south  of  France  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  in  three  months  replaced  his  English  with  Provencal,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  boy’s  native 
language.  “After  that  he  was  removed  to  the  north  of  France, 
aiTd  the  same  process  began  again.  As  Provencal  had  pushed 
out  English,  so  French  began  to  push  out  Provencal.  The  pro¬ 
cess  was  wonderfully  rapid.  The  child  heard  people  speak 
French,  and  he  began  to  speak  P'rench  like  them,  without  any 
formal  teaching.  lie  spoke  the  language  as  he  breathed  the  air. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  did  not  retain  the  least  remnant  of  his  Pro¬ 
vencal  ;  it  was  gone  after  his  English  into  the  limbo  of  the 
utterly  forgotten” 

Every  child  begins  the  learning  of  his  native  tongue  in  the 
cradle,  in  an  infant  class  of  one  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  self- 
taught,  continues  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  it  by  hearing  and 
reading,  until  the  time  comes  when  a  grammar  is  thrust  into  his 
hands  If  he  has  been  reared  in  a  family  where  English  is  cor¬ 
rectly  spoken,  or  where  errors  of  speech  are  corrected  as  soon  as 
■made,  he  may  be  said  to  begin  the  study  of  grammar  with  an 
ability  to  speak  PInglish  better  than  the  most  learned  German 
pi'fcssorof  Phiglish  in  any  German  university;  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  science  of  language, — his  knowledge  is  wholly 
empyrical.  But,  speaking  already  his  language  correctly,  does 
he  need  to  study  grammar  in  order  to  speak  correctly.^  But 
this,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  ideal  case  ;  no  boy  speaks  his  language 
correctly,  and  few  are  so  fortunately  placed  as  is  here  supposed. 
Then  let  us  take  the  average  school-boy,  who  uses  slang  and  bad 
English.  How  shall  he  ever  be  brought  to  give  up  his  slang, 
and  be  cured  of  his  bad  English  t  By  the  study  of  grammar.^ 

Some  of  the  worst  speakers  of  English  I  ever  heard  were 
spending  their  lives  teaching  English  grammar.  No  account  is 
here  taken  of  the  illiterate  and  unschooled  ;  the  subject  is  treated 
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with  reference,  of  course,  to  students  and  educated  persons.  I 
knew  a  teacher  of  the  English  branches  who  always  said,  “You 
was,”  although  for  years  he  had  been  grinding  out,  “  We  were 
you  were,  they  were.”  He  knew  all  the  rules  of  synta.x  by  heart, 
and  yet  he  went  on  saying,  “  I  liked  to  fell,”  whenever  he  slipped, 
and  always  “  laid  down  after  dinner.”  The  boy  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  “They  warn’t  any  there,”  “  He  don’t  know,”  “  I  aint 
had  it,”  and  other  like  offences  against  the  grammar  whose  rules 
he  is  cramming  page  by  page,  will  continue  to  commit  such 
improprieties  to  the  day  when  he  lays  aside  forever  his  detested 
grammar.  If  his  session’s  work  closes  with  a  written  e.xamina- 
tion,  his  paper  will  most  certainly  contain  violations  of  the  very 
rules  he  is  writing  about,  so  remote  is  his  grammar  lesson,  gotten 
to  be  recited  by  heart,  from  the  daily,  jiractical  uses  of  language. 

A  writer  in  a  school  journal  on, my  desk  records  that,  visiting 
a  city  school,  he  was  invited  to  n^main  and  hear  a  certain  gram¬ 
mar-class  recite.  The  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  asking, 
“How  many  is  there  of  you  that  don’t  know  their  lesson.^” 
The  writer  had  no  need  to  travel  so  far  to  hear  just  as  bad 
English  in  the  school-room.  And  yet,  in  these  very  schools  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  say,  “  English  grammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
and  write  correctly.”  Is  the  claim  just  }  At  the  time  when 
English  was  written  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  beauty,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  English  grammar.  Ben  Jon  son  com¬ 
piled  his  little  grammar  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  just  as  the 
Greeks  wrote  the  grammar  of  their  language,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  outside  barbarians.  Grammar  schools  in  England  were 
schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  grammar. 

There  has  been  great  progress  made  in  the  science  of  language 
since  Ben  Jonson’s  day,  as  there  has  been  great  progress  in 
physiology  since  the  old  blood-letting  days  ;  but  I  suspect  that 
people  lived  as  strong  and  healthy  lives  and  walked  as  well  before 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  they  have  done 
since.  There  are  persons  that  speak  and  write  good  English 
sentences  who  could  not  analyze  one  word  of  them,  just  as  there 
are  those  that  walk  gracefully  who  could  not  name  a  single  bone 
or  muscle  of  the  leg.  But  because  physiology  and  grammar  do 
not  enable  us  to  walk  and  talk  any  better,  are  they  therefore  use¬ 
less  studies  ? 

What  then,.^  That  if  the  study  of  grammar  has  any  influence 
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on  our  style  of  speech,  it  is  very  indirect,  and  that  the  claim  for 
such  study  should  be  placed  on  other  "rounds.  It  is  only  general 
culture,  the  reading  of  books,  and  careful  watch  and  correction, 
that  will  ever  enable  us  to  use  our  language  well  in  speaking  or 
writing.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  the  poorest,  weakest 
English  that  is  at  the  same  time  faultlessly  constructed,  with 
respect  to  grammar. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  grammar  ? 

III. 

Learning  facts  is  not  necessarily  gaining  knowledge.  To 
know  is  to  group.  “  The  union  of  facts  into  generalizations,” 
says  Herbert  Spencer,  “  is  the  organization  of  knowledge.” 
Open  the  school-grammar,  and  you  will  find  this  definition  : 
"Grammar  is  tlie  science  of  language.”  llut  is  this  claim  just.? 
If  you  know  the  English  language,  you  see  at  once  that  the  aver¬ 
age  English  grammar  is  the  most  unscientific  of  all  studies.  It 
classifies  the  phenomena,  or  facts,  of  the  language ;  but  this  clar 
sification  is  found  to  be  hasty  and  incomplete,  lying  wholly  in  the 
domain  of  empyrical  knowledge.  If  “  science  is  the  systematic 
classification  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,”  then  English  grammar, 
in  its  present  state,  is  clearly  not  a  science  :  it  deals  with  the 
phenomena,  not  with  the  laws  of  phenomena.  But  is  this  gen¬ 
eralization  of  facts  of  the  language  useless  .?  Not  necessarily  so. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  one  is  old  enough  to  make  comparisons 
and  form  a  judgment,  he  can  generalize  for  himself;  and  this  is 
they  way  that  most  of  us  have  learned  our  English,  after  all. 
Everybody  has  felt  competent,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to  com¬ 
pile  an  English  grammar,  and  there  are  many  who  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation.  It  requires  little  knowledge 
and  less  skill,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  real  fascination  in  sur¬ 
rounding  one’s  self  with  a  few  hundred  of  the  existing  grammars 
and  picking  about  among  them  for  material  to  arrange  again  in 
an  odd  way. 

But  a  systematic  classification  of  the  facts  that  need  to  be  clas¬ 
sified  saves  the  learner  time,  and  serves  a  useful  purpose  ;  only 
let  the  facts  which  the  grammarian  records  be  real,  such  as  he 
sees  in  the  language,  not  such  as  exist  in  other  languages,  and 
which  he  imagines  must  also  exist  in  English. 

Professor  Skeat  says  rightly  :  ”  A  knowledge  of  Latin  gram- 
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mar  is  sometimes  a  direct  hindrance,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the 
student  imagine  that  he  has  the  key  to  idiomatic  construc¬ 
tions,  when  he  is  all  the  time  explaining  them  wrongly.”  Under 
the  light  that  has  come  from  the  advance  in  English  philology, 
the  old  notion,  that  the  best  approach  to  English  grammar  is 
through  the  Latin  grammar,  has  vanished  forever. 

As  thought  comes  before  expression  and  dominates  it,  so  lan¬ 
guage  precedes  grammar  and  dictates  its  laws.  The  grammar 
of  a  living  language  cannot  remain  fixed,  for  the  reason  that  a 
language  cannot  become  fixed  until  it  lias  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language.  Any  systematic  study  of  English,  therefore,  must 
include  the  grammar  of  Old  English,  of  Middle  English,  of  Chau¬ 
cerian  Englisii,  of  Shakespearian  English,  etc  , — the  phenomena 
of  which  are  unlike  and  varying  at  different  periods.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  and  classify  the  laws,  fixed  and  invariable,  by  which  these 
changes  in  the  evolution  and  development  of  this  living  organ¬ 
ism  we  call  the  English  language  would  indeed  constitute  a  sci¬ 
ence  as  valuable  for  discipline,  to  say  nothing  of  its  practical 
bearing,  as  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  [See  Hove- 
lacque’s  “The  Evolution  of  Language,”  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  May.] 

But  our  grammarians,  refusing  to  study  their  language  in  its 
marvelous  process  of  development  for  the  last  thousand  years, 
have  been  content  either  to  create  rules  for  the  use  of  it,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Lounsbury,  “  never  had  any  existence 
outside  of  the  minds  of  grammarians  and  verbal  critics,”  or  to 
borrow  the  rults  of  those  languages  which  have  a  differently 
developed  system  of  grammar,  thus  binding  and  restraining  the 
genius  of  our  speech,  that  is  as  free  from  such  rules  as  the  eagle 
is  from  the  strings  of  the  school-boy’s  kite  over  which  he  soars. 

Tried  by'  the  standard  of  grammatical]  precisionists,  our  mother- 
tongue  must  appear  altogether  anomalous  and  irrational ;  but, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development,  these  apparent 
irregularities  are  seen  to  be  tlie  result  of  the  operations  of  defi¬ 
nite  laws  ;  its  grammatical  imperfections  are  seen  to  constitute 
its  very'  perfection  as  a  language  ;  its  graceful  flexibility,  its  free 
play  of  idiom,  its  superiority  to  mechanical  formuke,  its  very 
scorn  of  grammar, — for  there  is  much  forcible  English  that  can¬ 
not  be  parsed, — are  but  characteristic  of  the  noble  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race  whose  spirit  it  reflects. 
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IV. 

We  have  seen  that  what  is  known  to  American  teachers  as 
English  grammar  starts  out  with  a  false  claim  to  be  the  science 
of  language  Next  to  our  present  system  of  spelling,  it  is  the 
most  unscientific  and  dreariest  of  studies  that  we  inflict  upon  the 
school-children  of  our  country. 

Another  claim,*  which  we  have  seen  to  be  equally  false,  is  that 
grammar  teaches  to  speak  and  write  the  language  with  correct¬ 
ness,  English  grammar  is  but  introductory  to  that  knowledge, — 
the  first  round  in  the  ladder  that  leads  to  eminence  in  English 
scholarship.  If  the  study  of  English  were  arrested  at  the  stage 
when  the  study  of  school-grammar  ends,  the  knowledge  of  our 
language  thus  acquired  would  be  meagre  and  barren  indeed. 

But  English  grammar  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  studies,  and 
a  very  important  place.  It  is  often  decried  by  those  who  have 
outgrown  the  need  of  it  as  an  altogether  useless  study,  and  one 
that  should  be  abolished  as  a  nuisance.  It  would  be  as  wise  for 
a  builder,  after  his  house  is  completed,  to  speak  with  scorn  of  the 
scaffolding  by  which  he  was  able  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  process 
of  construction.  Stripped  of  senseless  rules  and  endless  details, 
of  absurd  definitions  and  false  claims,  what  remains  of  English 
grammar  is  indispensable  to  scholarship. 

The  study  should  not  be  pursued  by  itself,  apart  from  some 
English  classic  ;  but,  if  pursued  by  daily  applications  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples  to  some  text,  which  should  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
model  of  comi)osition,  English  grammar  would  prove  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  discipline  to  the  growing  mind.  Professor 
Tyndall  once  said,  in  an  address  to  students  :  “  If  I  except  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Popery  and  Protestantism, 
English  grammar  was  the  most  important  discipline  of  mv  boy¬ 
hood.  The  piercing  through  the  involved  and  inverted  sentences 
of  Paradise  Lost,  the  linking  of  the  verb  to  its  distant  nomina¬ 
tive,  of  the  relative  to  its  distant  antecedent,  of  the  agent  to  the 
object  of  the  transitive  verb,  of  the  preposition  to  the  noun  or 
pronoun  whicli  it  governed  ;  the  study'  of  variations  in  mood  and 
tense,  the  transformation  often  necessary'  to  bring  out  the  true 

'  Wliitnev's  Essfn'ials  of  Ens^lish  Gr.tmmir  is  a  work  whose  merit  lifts  it  out  of 
the  class  of  grammars  spoken  of  here.  To  this,  and  to  Holmes’s  English  Gram- 
nar,  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  suggestions  this  paper  contains. 
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grammatical  structure  of  a  sentence, — all  this  was  to  my  young 
mind  a  discipline  of  the  highest  value,  and,  indeed,  a  source  of 
unflagging  delight.” 

Just  here^it  occurs  to  the  writer  to  say,  that  the  attempt  of 
many  of  our  grammars  to  fit  all  English  to  ingeniously  devised 
diagrams  is  simply  grammar  run  mad.  Grammatical  analysis  is 
the  study  of  relation, — of  words  and  groups  of  words, — and  what¬ 
ever  simple  device  can  be  employed  to  show  more  clearly  this 
relation  is  to  be  recommended  ;  but  to  require  all  sentences  to 
be  stretched  upon  the  rack  that  serves  as  a  model  in  the  book 
lying  before  me,  is  clearly  against  all  common-sense.  Here  are 
two  horizontal  lines  intersected  by  two  vertical  lines,  and  run¬ 
ning  into  these  at  all  possible  angles  other  lines,  over  each  of 
which  are  parts  of  the  sentence, — all  forming  a  sort  of  Chinese 
puzzle  to,  at  least,  one  grown  up.  If  diagramming  serves  any 
purpose,  either  of  discipline  or  of  use,  let  it  be  put  down  as  a 
separate  study,  and  taught  as  diagravima,  not  grammar. 

If  logic  is  the  grammar  of  thought,  grammar, — at  least  our  own, 
is  the  logic  of  language.  Grammatical  analysis  comes  to  be 
logical  analysis,  hence  the  study  of  grammar  should  be  postponed 
until  the  reasoning  faculties  are  to  be  e.vercised.  If  in  Latin 
you  have  to  parse  your  sentence  before  you  can  read  it,  in 
English,  as  has  been  said,  you  have  to  read  your  sentence  before 
you  can  parse  it.  In  Latin  the  words  are  all  labeled,  and  you 
know  to  what  part  of  speech  they  belong  as  soon  as  you  see 
them  ;  but  in  English  one  part  of  sjjeech  passes  readily  into 
another,  without  change  of  form,  and  nothing  but  the  sense  of 
the  passage  determines  the  nature  of  the  word  or  the  office  it 
performs. 

But  while  English  e.vpression  readily  yields  to  logical  analysis, 
there  is  much  of  our  current  English  that  is  wholly  illogical.  As 
in  words,  so  in  sentences,  irreflection  is  found  to  be  a  potent  fac¬ 
tor,  When  we  say,  “  If  she  please,”  we  say  what  is  altogether 
irrational  by  strict  analysis.  What  we  mean  is,  “  if  it  please 
her,”  or,  “  if  she  be  pleased.”  In  “if  you  please,” is  not  the 
subject,  but  the  dative, being  an  impersonal  verb,  as  in  the 
Latin  equivalent,  “  tibi  flaccat,"  or  b'rench  s' il  vans  pldit! 
But  after  jw/  came  to  be  used  as  nominative  in  place  of  yc,you 
in  the  sentence  above  came  to  be  considered  a  nominative  on 
account  of  its  position  before  the  verb  ;  and  then,  without  reflec- 
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tion,  s/h,  he,  etc.,  came  to  be  used  instead  of  their  corresponding 
datives.  “He  was  given  a  dinner  ”  is  a  sentence  that  cannot  be 
parsed  ;  what  is  meant  is,  “A  dinner  was  given  him.”  “  I  don’t 
think  it  will  rain,”  or,  “  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  it  didn’t  rain,” 
arc  both  illogical  ways  of  saying  “  I  think  it  will  not  rain,”  “  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  it  rained.”  “Two  identical  words  are 
never  derived  from  one  another  ”  has,  strictly,  no  meaning. 
Rather  means  earlier ;  and  yet  we  say  “rather  late,”  as  we  say 
“  pretty  ugly.” 

To  conclude,  the  study  of  English  grammar,  when  rightly  pur¬ 
sued,  has  a  disciplinary  value;  it  affords  an  introduction  to  higher 
linguistic  attainments;  all  the  higher  qualities  of  style  are  based 
upon  grammatical  correctness  ;  the  acquisition  of  the  grammat¬ 
ical  sense,  by  which  we  know  right  from  wrong,  is  of  itself  a  suf¬ 
ficient  object.  But  no  student  should  be  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  he  can  become  a  grammarian  by  the  study  of  the  grammar 
alone.  To  be  a  grammarian  he  must  be  a  philologist  ;  to  be  a 
philologist  he  must  know  more  languages  than  one.  There  is 
but  one  path  by  which  he  may  reach  that  rarest  of  attainments, 
and  that  is  by  the  historical  method,  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
comparative  method. 

By  the  historical  method  is  meant,  simply  beginning  at  the 
beginning  and  learning  its  literature  by  specimens,  coming  in 
the  language  through  chronological  order  from  Ctedmon  to  Ten¬ 
nyson,  from  Alfred,  the  king  of  the  English  people,  to  Victoria, 
the  queen  of  the  English  people  ;  rejecting  all  conclusions  not 
tested  by  fact  and  supported  by  comparison  with  languages  near¬ 
est  of  kin.  With  a  literature  reaching  back  through  a  thousand 
years,  English  offers  facilities  for  such  study  that  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  does  ;  and,  “  surely,”  in  the  words  of  the  Cambridge  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  “  every  Englishman  who  wishes  to  study,  step 
by  step,  the  development  of  a  language  and  of  a  literature,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  thought  and  expression  throughout  a  whole 
millennium,  had  better  begin  at  home  with  the  study  of  English.” 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR:  WHAT  AND 
HOW  MUCH  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT. 

BV  PRINCIPAL  C.  P.  HALL,  HINSDALE,  N.  IL 

I^HE  Civil  War  nominally  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  but 
reaches  back,  in  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  through  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  forward,  in  its  results,  through 
untold  centuries.  What  and  how  much  shall  be  taught,  then, 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  how  much  of  cause  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  studied,  and  how  much  of  result  is  to  follow. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  present  the  following  outline,  to  be 
enlarged  and  developed  in  accordance  with  previous  preparation, 
the  time  to  be  given,  and  the  age  or  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

I.  1  he  Causes  of  the  War  and  its  Antieipatiug  Events.  It 
was  not  the  mere  rashness  of  young  Athens  at  Coronea  that 
caused  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  laid  Greece  waste  for  a 
quarter  century,  but  the  wide  difference  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  peoples,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  migrations. 
Neither  was  it  the  mere  naming  of  Prince  Leopold  as  the  pros¬ 
pective  sovereign  of  Spain  that  caused  the  P'ranco-Prussian  war, 
but  the  jealous  rivalry  of  two  great  nations,  fanned  and  kept 
alive  by  every  political  breeze  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Hold 
and  Louis  the  German. 

So  here  ;  the  apple  of  discord  was  brought  to  this  country 
with  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  in  1619.  We  can  only  say,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  the  North  early  freed  her  slaves  ;  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  made  conditions  upon  ceding  their  western  territory 
that  slavery  should  not  be  prohibited  ;  Abolition  societies  were 
formed  in  1774;  Abolition  papers  were  published  early  in  this 
century;  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  in  1793,  which  doubled 
the  value  of  slave  labor  ;  Congress  interdicted  the  slave  trade  in 
1808,  and  made  it  a  piracy  in  1820. 

At  this  lime,  climate,  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people, 
the  profit  of  slave  labor  for  the  plantations  of  the  South  and  of 
free  labor  for  the  manufactories  of  the  North,  had  developed 
rival  interests  and  antagonisms  between  the  two  sections.  It 
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was  the  Puritan  element  of  the  one,  which  regarded  our  country 
as  the  home  for  freemen  of  all  lands,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
other,  which  regarded  all  labor  as  degrading,  and  hence  the  work 
of  slaves.  It  was  free  labor  versus  slave  labor.  Hence  their 
interests  could  not  be  the  same,  and  they  could  not  exist  side  by 
side  in  state  or  territory. 

Says  another;  “  These  antagonisms,  settled  first  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  of  1820,  reopened  by  the  tariff  of  1828,  burst¬ 
ing  forth  in  the  nullification  of  1832,  pacified  by  Clay’s  compro¬ 
mise  tariff,  increased  through  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
subsequent  war  with  Mexico,  irritated  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
lulled  for  a  time  by  the  compromise  of  1850,  awakened  anew  by 
the  •  squatter  sovereignty  ’  policy  of  1853,  roused  to  fury  by  the 
agitation  in  Kansas,  spread  broadcast  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
the  attempted  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  John 
Brown  raid,  had  now  reached  a  point  when  war  was  the  only 
remedy.” 

'Pile  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  November,  i860,  was 
made  the  pivot  upon  which  the  result  turned.  Scarcely  a  month 
had  passed  when  South  Carolina  seceded,  and  she  was  soon 
followed  by  the  six  other  states  of  the  extreme  South.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  P'ebruary  their  delegates  met  at  Montgomery  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America.”  The  United  States 
forts,  arsenals,  ships,  etc.,  in  these  states  were  at  once  seized. 
President  Buchanan  did  nothing.  His  Cabinet,  largely  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  South,  had  scattered  the  navy  to  distant  ports. 
The  army  was  small  and  also  scattered.  The  feeling  against 
coercion  was  quite  prevalent  at  the  North.  President  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated,  and  still  the  North  delayed  with  efforts  to  com¬ 
promise,  while  the  South  was  everywhere  active  in  raising  money 
and  men,  and  preparing  for  the  inevitable  struggle. 

And  it  came.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  the  war  had  begun. 

II.  The  War  iu  Outline.  The  news  of  the  surrender  flashed 
through  the  country.  The  very  papers  that  announced  it  con¬ 
tained  the  call  of  the  President  for  75,000  troops.  The  whole 
North  was  aroused  and  united.  Party  spirit  gave  way  to  war 
spirit.  300,000  men  responded  to  the  “  call,”  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  regiments  were  e)i  route  for  Washington.  The  fate 
of  Fcrt  Sumter  unified  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  Four 
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other  states  hastened  to  join  their  fortunes  with  that  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Richmond. 

In  tracing  the  war  on  to  its  close, — from  Fort  Sumter  to  Appo¬ 
mattox, — I  would  follow  out  the  campaigns  of  each  year,  enlarg- 
ing  the  prominent  features  of  each,  and  closing  the  whole  with  a 
summary  of  what  had  been  accomplished  during  the  year.  I 
would  give  very  little  time  to  the  details  of  the  campaigns,  num¬ 
bers  of  killed  and  wounded,  etc.,  but  keep  as  prominently  before 
the  pupil  as  possible  the  bearing  which  one  campaign  has  upon 
those  which  are  contemporary  with  it,  or  which  precede  or  follow 
it.  For  instance,  it  is  of  far  less  importance  for  the  pupil  to 
know  how  many  troops  were  engaged,  or  how  many  were  killed 
or  wounded,  at  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  or,  in 
fact,  to  know  how  skillfully  the  gunboats  were  manoeuvred  or  the 
army  managed,  than  it  is  for  him  to  discover,  with  map  before 
him,  that  their  capture  broke  the  line  of  Confederate  defences 
and  opened  the  way  for  our  forces  to  push  on  to  Nashville  and 
Pittsburg  Landing,  thus  bringing  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  This, 
in  turn,  led  to  the  capture  of  Memphis,  the  possession  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  by  thus  concentrating  the 
Southern  troops  made  it  easier  for  Farragut  to  obtain  New 
Orleans. 

I  would  make  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  very  jjrominent,  show¬ 
ing  how  it  was  the  turning-point, — the  Saratoga, — of  the  war  ; 
that  the  victories,  up  to  those  first  days  of  July,  1863,  had  been 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  Rebellion,  especially  at  the  East  ;  but 
following  that,  the  bird  of  favorable  omen  perched  upon  our  ban¬ 
ners  ;  and  picturing  what  might  have  been  had  the  result  of  this 
battle  been  against  us.  The  movements  in  this  battle  were  so 
varied,  and  military  skill  and  strategy  so  well  exhibited,  that  it 
might  be  described  in  detail,  letting  this  answer  for  like  details  in 
all  battles.  The  memorable  charge  of  Pickett’s  division  on  the 
third  day  was  probably  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  and  brave,  de¬ 
termined  purpose  by  any  like  charge  during  the  war.  It  almost 
rivaled  that  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava !  But  the  same 
determined  purpose  stood  in  their  front,  and  just  as  the  Ridge  and 
the  day  seemed  within  their  grasp,  it  crushed  and  turned  them  back, 
and  Gettysburg  was  ours. 

As  the  end  of  the  struggle  comes  on,  make  the  events  which 
immediately  precede  Appomattox  and  those  that  cluster  about  it 
vivid,  as  befits  the  close  of  so  terrible  a  conflict. 
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III.  /Is  I^caders.  As  history  is  made  up  of  the  acts  of  men, 
it  serves  an  excellent  purpose  to  review  it  through  the  lives  of  its 
leaders. 

Take  your  pupils  with  you  to  the  leather  store  in  Galena,  Ill., 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  introduce  them  to  Mr.  U.  S  Grant. 
VV^atch  him  as  he  moves  to  the  front  as  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois 
regiment,  and  as  he  captures  I'ort  Henry.  Read  his  reply  to  Gen. 
Buckner  at  Fort  Donelson  :  “  No  terms  but  an  unconditional  and 
immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  imme¬ 
diately  upon  your  works.”  Review  the  trying  days  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  Shiloh.  P'ollow  him  through  the  Vicksburg  campaign 
and  the  battles  around  Chattanooga.  Take  them  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  at  Washington  while  he  receives  from  the  hands  of  the 
President  his  commission  as  Lieut  -General  of  the  armies.  Note 
the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  plans  which  followed  for  immediate 
and  active  work  in  every  quarter.  Go  with  him  on  that  terrible 
march  to  Richmond, — terrible,  but  ever  forward,  though  it  might 
“take  all  summer.”  Sit  down  together  in  the  siege  about  Rich- 
mond  and  Petersburg,  and  study  the  man  while  he  holds  the  army 
of  Lee  in  one  hand  with  the  grip  of  a  mastiff,  aiul  with  the  other 
touches  the  wires  that  send  Sherman  on  his  “  March  to  the  Sea,” 
Sheridan  through  his  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Valley,  Thomas  to 
Nashville,  Terry  to  Fort  P'isher,  and  others  to  their  places  in  the 
line,  all  with  the  same  objective  point, — the  speedy  crushing  out 
of  the  rebellion.  Finally,  read  to  them  the  generous  terms  of 
surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  written  by  himself.  You 
can  then  point  out  to  them  the  devoted  patriotism,  the  firm  pur{)ose, 
the  indomitable  perseverance,  the  excellent  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  subordinates,  and  the  generous  treatment  of  a  foe  which  made 
our  Grant  what  he  was  as  a  man  and  a  leader. 

So  also  study  the  career  of  Sherman,  especially  on  his  “  March 
to  the  Sea”  and  through  the  Carolinas  ;  of  Sheridan  as  a  leader 
of  cavalry,  in  his  campaign  against  Early  and  in  the  closing  events 
about  Richmond  ;  of  McClellan  in  his  Peninsula  campaign  and  at 
Antietam  ;  of  Lee  in  his  management  of  the  army  of  Virginia ; 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  life  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  even  his 
enemies  must  admire  ;  and  of  others  as  time  and  circumstances 
may  allow,  never  forgetting  to  show  clearly  the  part  each  played 
in  the  great  drama. 

So  far  the  story  of  the  army.  But  the  record  of  the  navy  is  an 
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important  one.  For  was  it  not  Commodore  Foote  who  shared  the 
honors  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  ^  Was  it  not  Commodore 
Porter  who  captured  P'ort  P'isher?  Was  it  not  Admiral  Farragut 
who  opened  the  Mississippi,  and,  lashed  to  the  rigging,  sailed  into 
Mobile  bay  and  closed  its  port  against  blockade  runners.^ 

Ikhind  both  army  and  navy  were  our  great-hearted  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  story  of  their  doing  and  daring,  standing, 
as  they  did,  between  the  army  at  the  front  and  the  people  at  home, 
must  be  told.  With  leading  statesmen  urging  this  policy  and 
that :  with  abolitionists  urging  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  slavery  sympathizers  opposing  it ;  with  mourning  in  thousands 
of  homes  and  the  resources  of  the  country  ta.xed  to  their  utmost; 
with  the  cry  of  “peace”  behind  and  a  determined  foe  in  front; 
with  the  jealous  eye  of  foreign  nations  upon  us,  Abraham  Lincoln 
held  the  helm  of  state  with  an  anxious,  trembling  hand,  but  with 
a  steadiness  of  purpose  to  bring  the  old  ship  safely  through  which 
has  shown  him  to  be  the  one  whom  Providence  had  raised  up  for 
the  hour.  The  story  of  his  tragic  death  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  war,  together  with  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 

Then,  too,  the  “War  Governors  ”  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  shap¬ 
ing  its  history.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  raised  and  equipped 
the  troops  and  pushed  them  to  the  front,  even  in  excess  of  their 
quotas,  showed  to  the  world  with  what  earnestness  the  North  had 
joined  in  the  strife.  They  constitute  a  galaxy  of  noble  names — 
Andrew  and  Bcrry%  and  Sprague  and  Morgan,  and  Curtin  and 
Morton,  and  Yates  and  I-'airchild  are  prominent  among  them. 

Finally’,  our  halls  of  Congress  were  filled  with  men  during  those 
years  who  proved  themselv'es  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  they  voted  the  appropriations,  the  “  sinews  of 
war,”  and  acted  in  all  emergencies,  not  only  sustained  the  hands 
of  the  P2xecutive  and  encouraged  the  armies  at  the  front,  but  main¬ 
tained  our  character  abroad. 

IV  Peculiar  Features.  Under  this  head  I  mention  some 
things  which  were  peculiar  to — or,  at  least,  had  never  been  made 
prominent  in,  the  military  history  of  our  country. 

The  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions  did  a  work  which  had 
no  parallel  in  the  history^  of  nations,  and  only  approached  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

The  former  originated  in  the  patriotism  and  love  of  the  wives 
and  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  homes  of  our  land,  and  it  was  largely 
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through  their  instrumentality  that  the  great  work  was  accom¬ 
plished.  And  the  motives  were  strong  ones.  One-eighth  of  all 
the  soldiers  who  went  into  the  war  were  under  nineteeri,  and  one 
half  under  twenty  three  and  a  half.  “  My  boy  is  at  the  front  !” 
was  the  watchword  then.  And  when  the  life  of  a  dear  one  is  at 
stake,  what  sacrifice  is  too  great,  what  hardship  too  severe,  what 
obstacle  too  hard  for  the  true  woman  ? 

So  it  proved  in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Women  could 
and  did  bring  about  and  execute  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers 
which  would  have  been  impossible  for  men. 

This  Commission  took  form  in  the  first  part  of  the  war,  and  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  long  after  the  surrender.  Some  of  its  lines  of  work 
were  these  :  the  sending  of  skilled  physicians  and  others  to  advise 
inexperienced  surgeons  and  officers  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  camps  and  hospitals  ;  providing  hospital  steamers  and 
hospital  cars  for  the  more  comfortable  transport  of  sick  and 
wounded  men  ;  furnishing  hospital  supplies  to  supplement  and 
enlarge  those  furnished  by  the  Government  ;  a  department  of 
“special  relief  ”  to  assist  soldiers  in  getting  back  pay,  in  getting 
home  on  sick  leave  or  getting  back  to  their  regiments,  etc. ;  a 
hospital  directory  where  sick  soldiers  could  be  traced  from  one 
hospital  to  another  ;  a  battlefield  relief,  ready  to  act  prom[)tly  with 
men  and  materials  for  the  care  of  the  wounded.  During  the  week 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Antietam,  27,467  pieces  of  dry  goods, 
4,000  sets  of  hospital  clothing,  and  120  bales  of  blankets  were 
furnished,  and  equally  large  figures  of  food  and  medical  supplies. 
This  is  simply  an  example.  The  department  of  “  special  relief" 
furnished  in  all  4,500,000  meals,  1,000,000  night’s  lodgings,  and 
obtained  $2,500,000  back  pay. 

In  time  of  scurvy,  vegetables  in  car  loads  were  regularly  sent  to 
the  hospitals,  and  four  hundred  tons  of  ice  were  sent  to  General 
Gillmore’s  army  at  Morris  Island.  In  short,  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  relief  could  be  furnished  to  suffering  soldiers,  there  and 
then  went  the  Commission.  The  collection  of  the  supplies  was 
equally  systematic.  Large  depots  were  established  in  six  lead¬ 
ing  cities,  to  which  clothing,  food,  everything  needed  was  sent 
by  societies  organized  throughout  the  North. 

Immense  fairs  were  held  to  obtain  money,  and  private  contri¬ 
butions  were  frequent,  —  California  alone  sending  $30,000  per 
month  regularly.  The  total  cash  received  was  $4,924,000.  This. 
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with  the  value  of  materials  given  and  the  free  transportation  fur¬ 
nished,  rounds  up  the  total  to  an  estimated  $25,000,000. 

As  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  supplemented  that  of 
the  surgeon,  so  did  that  of  the  Christian  Commission  enlarge 
and  aid  the  work  of  the  chaplain. 

This  latter  was  also  organized  in  the  fall  of  1861  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  the  country.  The  delegates  of 
the  Commission,  numbering  4,859,  were  Christian  ministers  or 
laymen,  and  served  without  pay.  They  were  in  three  classes, — 
one  for  work  in  the  camps,  another  for  hospital  work,  and  a  third, 
called  “  minute  men,”  ready  to  go  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  battle¬ 
fields. 

The  number  of  last  me.ssages  of  the  dving  sent  to  dear  friends 
at  home,  of  kind  deeds  ministered  to  the  suffering,  of  Christian 
words  of  counsel  and  cheer  spoken  to  an.xious  souls  by  this  band 
of  devoted  men,  will  never  be  known  till  that  Great  Day  when 
the  books  are  opened. 

That  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  these  organizations  was 
recognized  by  all  is  attested  by  the  facts  :  that  their  anniversary 
meetings  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  by  [persons  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  in  life,  from  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  the 
humblest  laborer;  and  that  all  their  delegates  and  agents,  and 
stores  of  every  kind  were  transported  free  by  railroads  and 
steamboats,  while  their  messages  by  telgraph  were  sent  without 
charge. 

The  system  of  organized  bands  of  women-nurses  for  field  and 
hospital  work,  introduced  by  P'lorence  Nightingale,  was  enlarged, 
developed,  and  perfected  in  our  war  The  life  of  many  a  brave 
fellow  was  saved  by  the  tender  care  of  these  dear  women.  They 
were  like  angels  of  mercy  flitting  about  on  their  errands  of  love 
to  the  sick  or  wounded  boys. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington,  just  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  that  a  group  of  soldiers  upon  crutches  and 
with  empty  coat-sleeves  stood  watching  the  great  procession  as 
it  moved  past  them.  Suddenly  one  of  them  exclaims,  ”  That  is 
her,  boys  !  that  is  her  !  ”  and  the  air  resounds  with  their  shouts, 
swinging  hats  and  crutches  with  the  earnestness  that  a  soldier 
well  knows.  What  has  so  aroused  the  hearts  of  these  boys  ? 
Look !  In  yonder  carriage  rides  a  woman  in  plain  attire ;  her 
face  is  cheerful  but  careworn,  interesting  but  not  beautiful,  as  the 
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world  views  it  ;  yet  to  these  boys  she  is  a  queen,  and  her  face 
radiant  with  the  beauty  which  can  only  be  painted  by  acts  of 
kindness  and  love.  Shall  I  tell  you  her  story  } 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  lived,  among  the  Vermont 
hills,  a  widow  with  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  after 
another  the  bo3's  went  into  the  army,  and  died  upon  the  battle¬ 
field  or  in  the  hospital.  Then  said  the  daughter,  “  Must  my 
brothers  do  all  tliis  and  I  do  nothing.^”  She  left  the  mother  by 
the  fireside  and  went  to  the  front  ;  and  for  nearly  two  years,  with 
untiring  energy  and  almost  superhuman  endurance,  follow'cd  the 
armv,  binding  uj)  wounds  and  ministering  to  suffering  ones  in 
the  midst  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ;  or  stood  by  the  little  hospi¬ 
tal  cots  by  day  and  by  night,  carefully  nursing  the  throbbing 
wound  or  burning  fever  of  the  occupants,  writing  their  letters 
for  them,  speaking  w'ords  of  Christiati  comfort  and  cheer  in  their 
hours  of  pain  and  sadness,  or  watching  with  tender  care  by  tho 
side  of  the  dying  one.  Her  very  presence  in  the  room  hushed 
the  unclean  or  j)rofane  word,  and  contributed  a  tenderness  to  the 
character  of  the  inmates  which  they  had  not  known  for  years. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  her  w'ork.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
those  boys  almost  worshiped  her  Is  it  any  w'onder  that  the 
soldiers  honor  and  love  hundreds  of  otliers  who  did  a  like  work  } 
At  the  reunion  of  veterans  at  Weirs,  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Dame,  the  leader  of  our  New  Hampshire  nurses,  was  received 
with  an  applause  and  tokens  of  honor  scarcely  second  to  that 
accorded  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  was  no  less  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
the  old  veterans. 

The  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimack  was  a  new 
departure  in  naval  warfare,  and  may  be  described  together  with 
the  whole  .system  of  iron  clads  and  the  part  they  had  in  the  war. 
Rifled  guns  and  cannon  came  into  so  general  use  during  the  war 
that  they  deserve  mention.  The  Parrott  gun,  called  the  “  Swamp 
Angel,”  on  Morris  Island,  had  a  range  of  five  miles.  It  was 
demonstrated  by  Gen.  Gill  more,  at  P'ort  Pulaski,  that  stone  and 
brick  forts  could  not  stand  before  rifled  cannon,  hence  those  of 
earth  and  sand  were  the  ones  relied  upon  thereafter. 

The  importance  of  railroads  in  the  movements  of  troops  and 
supplies  was  never  so  fully  demonstrated  as  during  our  war, — a 
fact  which  has  abundance  of  illustration. 

To  illustrate  the  work  of  privateers,  tell  the  story  of  the  Ala- 
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bama,  and  the  claims  resulting  from  her  career.  The  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  was  a  terrible  feature  which  we  would  forget  if 
we  could. 

V.  Gratitude  of  Nation  and  People.  Under  this  head  I  would 
teach  them  of  pensions,  giving  them  statistics  of  amounts  paid; 
and  of  national  cemeteries,  telling  them  that  there  are  in  all  79, 
containing  337,334  graves,  of  which  number  308,331  were  Union 
soldiers,  the  remainder  being  citizens  and  Rebel  prisoners  of  war; 
that  the  cemetery  at  Arlington  Heights,  opposite  Washington, 
the  old  General  Lee  estate,  contains  210  acres  and  over  15,000 
graves  ;  that  each  of  these  cemeteries  has  a  superintendent,  who 
keeps  the  shaven  lawn  and  beautiful  shrubbery  and  flower  plats 
with  a  skill  and  taste  befitting  Greenwood  or  Mount  Auburn. 
Teach  them  of  monuments  and  memorial  tablets  erected  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  land,  and  marking  the 
spot  of  desperate  conflict  at  Gettysburg  and  otlier  battle  fields  ; 
of  Soldiers’  Homes  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans;  of  the  old 
flags  carefully  preserved  in  yonder  capitol,  and  in  those  of  other 
states  ;  of  Memorial  Day  and  tlie  money  raised  for  its  observ¬ 
ance  ;  the  cessation  of  business  and  the  gathering  of  the  masses 
to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  those  old  days. 

Teach  all  this,  that  from  this  teaching  they  may  see  that  patriot¬ 
ism  is  appreciated  in  our  land,  and  its  people  desire  to  honor  those 
who  have  risked  tiieir  lives  in  their  defense.  The  meaning  of 
Memorial  Day  should  be  fully  understood,  and  the  j)upils  be 
urged  to  have  some  part  in  its  c.x'crcises,  if  possible,  as  an  object 
lesson. 

VI.  Its  Featful  Cost.  Of  the  Northern  army,  450.000  were 
killed  or  died  of  wounds  and  disease,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
265,000  more  were  crippled  for  life.  Granting  that  the  Southern 
armv  suffered  as  severely,  we  should  have  the  appalling  total  of 
1,400,000  men  as  its  cost  in  human  life.  'Fhc  jHiblic  debt, 
August  31,  1865,  when  it  reached  its  greatest  amount,  was 
$2,844,000,000  ;  and,  in  round  numbers,  four  billions  is  its  esti¬ 
mated  cost  in  treasure  to  the  North  alone. 

Rut  figures  cannot  represent  the  sorrow  of  bereaved  homes 
all  over  the  land.  Neither  can  they  show  the  devastation  which 
the  tram))  of  armies  caused  throughout  the  South.  Necessarily, 
the  border  states  suffered  most  severely  from  the  breaking  up  of 
homes  and  the  tramp  of  the  contending  armies. 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  I  was  teaching  in  Southwest  Missouri, 

I  closed  my  school  May  17,  1861,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
sixteen  of  my  pupils  had  joined  the  Union  army  and  nine  the 
army  of  the  South.  Neighbors  and  friends,  and  even  members 
of  the  same  family,  were  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  By 
the  aid  of  statistics  and  a  wise  showing  of  facts  like  these,  the 
pupils  may  be  taught  to  realize  something  of  what  a  civil  war  costs 
a  people. 

VII.  Its  Results.  Standing  at  the  front  is  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Note  the  steps  in  its  progress  :  the  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation  and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  supplemented  by  the 
Fourteentn  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  With  the  fall  of  slavery 
came  a  breaking  down  of  many  barriers  to  a  free  intercourse  and 
exchange  of  tiiought  between  the  two  sections.  Before  the  war, 
almost  no  lines  of  railroad  ran  from  the  North  to  the  South  ;  now 
an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  business  has  sprung  up  along 
the  railroads  which  have  pushed  into  the  South  from  every  quarter. 
Then  there  was  almost  no  migration  between  the  sections  ;  to-day 
the  presence  of  Northern  men,  and  the  enterprise  which  they 
carry  with  them,  is  felt  in  the  devclojiinent  of  every  state  in  the 
South.  In  less  than  two  years  $100, 00c, 000  of  Northern  capital 
was  invested  in  railways  and  other  enterprises  at  the  South. 
Then,  churches  and  other  organizations  were  rent  asunder;  now, 
they  are  reuniting.  Then,  there  were  virtually  no  free  schools  at 
the  South  ;  now,  they  are  moving  rapidly  forward,  to  stand  beside 
those  of  the  North.  Then,  the  people  of  either  section  did  not 
understand  those  of  the  other  ;  now,  a  four-years’  war  has  satisfied, 
at  least  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  that  all  the  })atriotism, 
bravery,  and  noble  manhood  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  section 
of  the  land.  A  kindly  sympathy  has  sj)rung  up  between  tlie  sec¬ 
tions  which  could  not  have  been  possible  in  times  t)f  slavery.  Tlte 
heart  of  the  North  responds  quickly  to  the  cry  of  yellow  fever  or 
the  shock  of  the  earthquake  at  the  South,  as  does  also  that  of  the 
South  to  the  deiolations  of  fire  and  tornado  at  the  North. 

In  September,  1883,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  veterans  who  made 
an  excursion  to  Shdnandoah  valley  to  hold  a  reunion  upon  the 
field  of  Sheridan’s  battle  of  the  Opequan.  In  the  fall  of  1864, 
we  had  fought  the  army  of  Early  up  and  down  tliat  valley, 
and  they  gave  us  plenty  to  do  and  a  warm  reception.  But 
the  reception  which  we  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Vir- 
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ginians  upon  this  latter  visit  was  equally  warm  and  in  marked 
contrast  wdth  the  former.  Two  decades  had  worked  wondrous 
changes.  A  band  of  music  met  us  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  twenty 
miles  this  side  of  Winchester.  Arriving  at  Winchester,  we  were 
escorted  by  companies  of  militia  and  Confederate  veterans,  with 
three  bands  of  music,  through  streets  lined  with  citizens  of  both 
races,  and  decked  with  the  stars  and  stripes  on  every  hand,  to  the 
City  Hall.  Here  we  partook  of  a  bountiful  banquet,  furnished 
at  the  city’s  expense,  and  served  by  n'lany  of  the  Southern  veter¬ 
ans.  In  the  centre,  back  of  the  stage,  was  a  large  cartoon,  showing 
two  clasped  hands,  with  the  w'ords  “  Virginia  welcomes  New  Eng¬ 
land  ”  ;  and  on  one  side  a  scene  of  war,  with  the  date  “  1864”; 
on  the  other,  one  of  peace,  marked  “  1SS3.”  We  camped  for  four 
days  upon  the  old  battle-tield,  holding  camivhres  eacli  evening, 
with  an  attendance  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  from  the  city 
and  adjoining  country.  The  platform  erected  for  tlie  speakers 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting,  holding  in  their 
folds  the  names  of  Grant  and  Lee,  Sheridan  and  Jackson.  From 
that  platform  veterans  of  both  armies  spoke  at  the  camp-fires, 
words  such  as  brave  men  may  speak,  but  of  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  old  flag.  After  decorating  the  graves  of  our  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  boys,  one  sunny  afternoon,  with  flowers  furnished  by  Virginia 
ladies,  it  was  proposed  to  go  to  the  Confederate  cemetery  and 
decorate  the  monument  to  their  “  unknown  dead.”  We  did  so, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  most  bitter  were  softened.  At  Harrison¬ 
burg,  eighty  miles  farther  up  the  valley,  w'e  received  a  similar 
welcome,  and  the  citizens  almost  rivaled  those  of  Winchester  in 
the  extent  of  their  hospitality.  In  Septemijer  of  this  year  a  party 
from  Winchester,  Va.,  made  an  excursion  to  the  Southwest  part 
of  our  state.  They  remained  a  week  as  our  guests,  and  our  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  stay  with  us  a 
delight,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  letters  received  and  resolutions 
passed  since  their  return,  our  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

Briefly,  these  two  exchange  visits,  and  others  like  them  which 
have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  possible,  because  made  between  two  sections  which  have 
been  supposed  to  have  no  interests  in  common,  and  hence  were 
full  of  surprises.  They  were  not  possible  before  the  war,  and 
could  not  have  been  possible  while  slavery  existed.  Finally,  the 
barriers  between  North  and  South  are  well-nigh  broken  down,  and 
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ties  of  common  interest  are  developing  in  education,  manufactures, 
commerce,  moral  reform  and  politics,  even  which  assure  all  peoples 
at  home  and  abroad  that  we  are  a  nation,  “now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The  delegates  of  the  Commission,  numbering  4.859,  included 
some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  country. 
They  served  without  pay,  and  were  divided  into  three  classes,  one 
for  work  in  the  camps,  another  for  hospital  work,  and  a  third,  called 
“minute  men,”  ready  to  go  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  battlefields. 
Beside  contributing  as  best  they  could  to  the  physical  necessities 
of  all,  they  held  religious  meetings  of  various  kinds,  distributed 
a  million  and  a  half  Bibles  and  Testaments,  as  many  more  hymn 
books,  eight  million  knapsack  books,  and  more  than  eighteen 
million  weekly  religious  newspapers  One  of  the  classes  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  gave  up  the  customary  badges  and  sent  the 
cost  of  them  to  the  Commission.  In  the  same  spirit  a  large 
amount  of  their  supplies  were  given  by  auxiliary  societies  and  in 
dividuals  all  over  the  North.  The  summary  of  its  receipts  equa 
$6,291,107. 


“  University  teaching  is  not  one  of  the  things  which,  as  the 
shopkeepers  say,  is  much  asked  for.  Unfortunately,  what  men 
need  most  they  generally  want  least ;  and  the  creation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  wants  among  the  intellectually  self-satisfied  is  as  much  of 
a  duty  as  tlie  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  among  those  who 
are  poorest  in  material  things.” 
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OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  OF  TEACIHNG  LATIN. 

BV  B,  L.  d’oOGE,  M.  a., 

Prof,  of  Ancient  Languages,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Macte  virtiite.—  Virgil. 


The  appearance  of  an  article  with  the  above  title  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  of  Epucatiox  has  stirred  my  spirit  toanc.xpres- 
sion  of  emphatic  approval  of  the  thoui^hts  therein  contained. 
“  Collar  and  Daniell  ”  have  embodied  chanj^es  in  their  preparatory 
Latin  book  which  promise  important  and  far  reachinj>j  results. 
This  modest  but  able  opusciilnui  has  the  flavor  of  originality  about 
it,  something;  quite  refreshing;,  after  the  hash  and  rehash  of  most 
books  of  its  class,  and  contains  much,  both  in  subject  matter  and 
in  method  of  presentation,  that  is  of  unusual  e.xccllence.  But 
what  was  particularly  inspiring  was  the  introduction  of  a  few 
charming  coUoqnia  It  is  here  that  the  authors  are  entering  upon 
a  domain  scarcely  yet  explored,  and,  with  the  characteristic  timid¬ 
ity  of  pilgrims  in  a  strange  land,  they  remark  apologetically,  that 
no  one  need  feel  obliged  to  follow  them  there  ;  in  other  words, 
they  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  to  omit  the  colloquia. 
Rather  let  us  say,  with  the  editor  of  “  Latine  et  Graece,”  “  May 
theywrtrrbe  omitted.”  It  is  to  this  subject  of  colloquia. 
utility  and  practicability  in  the  class  room,  that  your  attention  is 
called. 

I  am  not  orthodo.x  enough  to  believe  that  there  can  be 
no  growth  in  doctrine,  and  that  the  old  way  is  always  the  best 
way;  on  the  other  hand,  neither  am  I  a  disciple  of  the  so-called 
“  natural  method,”  by  means  of  which  an  intelligent  and  sane  man 
may  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  imagine  that  he  can  speak  a 
foreign  language,  when  he  can  inquire  after  the  time  of  the  day, 
or  can  say  that  “  the  daughter  of  the  baker  loves  the  son  of  the 
candle-stick  maker.”  I'ar  from  it.  There  is  no  roval  road  to  learn¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  no  broad  way  to  e.xcellence  in  classical  scholar¬ 
ship  which  does  not  lead  to  des’ruction  ;  but  theie  are  means  for 
lightening  the  difficulties  of  the  stec|)  and  narrow  path.  Latin 
is  called  a.“  dead  language,”  and  truly  so  named  if  by  it  we  mean 
that  it  is  now  the  national  sjieech  of  no  existing  people,  and  that 
its  acquirement,  as  a  spoken  tongue,  with  Ciceronian  or  Iloratian 
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fluency,  is  almost  if  not  absolutely  impossible  ;  but  that  this  term 
can  and  does  in  no  way  affect  the  immortal  life  and  value  of  Roman 
letters,  is  so  far  from  the  apprehension  of  the  public  mind  as  to 
create  a  serious  prejudice  a;j;ainst  the  study  of  the  language. 
Something  ({t'cttf  is  suggestive  of  everything  useless,  and  deserving 
of  burial  to  the  practical,  bread  and-butter  mind  of  to-day.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  is  that  many  of  our  scholars  take  up  Latin 
at  the  command  of  their  wiser  superiors,  with  a  prejudice  against 
it.  Nothing  “  dcfniictnin  ct  inoribumlnin  ”  is  inviting  to  a  live  boy 
or  girl. 

The  first  necessary  step,  then,  with  a  class  of  beginners, 
is  to  remove  tliis  jirejudice,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  giving 
them  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  the  living  tongue.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  little  coUoqniinn  to  rouse  a  student’s  enthusiasm,  and  a  little 
of  that  works  wonders.  Hy  means  of  it  he  sees  and  feels  that  he 
is  daily  adding  something  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and,  wdiat  is 
of  more  importance  to  him  at  tliis  stage,  it  wears  a  practical  look. 
What  if  his  self  deception  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  facility  in  the 
use  of  colloquial  Latin  as  an  end  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake, 
provided  it  brings  with  it  a  spirit  which  a  dozen  lectures  on  “cul¬ 
ture  for  culture’s  sake”  woidd  fail  to  insi)ire.  Let  us  put  enthu¬ 
siasm,  then,  as  the  primary  result  of  colloqiiia;  but  a  no  less 
important  result  is  increased  thoroughness.  Few  of  our  Latin 
scholars,  even  of  our  Latin  teachers,  in  the  secondary  schools,  at 
least,  pronounce  I.atin  well  and  correctly.  There  is  among  us  a 
lamentable  failure  to  catch  the  finer  points  of  sound  and  accent. 
This  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  failure  in  training  the  ear  and  the 
tongue.  How  few  read  Latin  wdth  ex{)ression,  with  any  regard 
for  empliasis  or  sentiment!  A  Latin  period  to  many  means  a 
period  after  every  word  or  two.  In  the  mouths  of  such,  one  of 
Cicero’s  orations  sounds  Iflce  the  first  reader  in  the  district  school. 
How  few  scan  Virgil  without  limping  and  stumbling  painfully! 
A  more  frequent  oral  use  of  the  language,  such  as  would  come 
from  the  u.se  of  colloqnia,  demanding  constant  attention  to  length 
of  vowels  and  accent  would  correct  these  faults  at  once  ;  and  not 
these  alone,  but  those  more  flagrant  ones  in  fundamental  con¬ 
structions. 

When  it  was  my  province  to  examine  candidates  for  ad 
mission  to  one  of  our  largest  universities,  I  fouiul  almost  in¬ 
variably  a  decided  weakness  in  Latin  prose.  As  these  scholars 
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came  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
represented  the  average  attainment  reached  in  our  preparatory 
schools.  This  is  a  fact  which  reflects  most  seriously  upon  our 
present  methods  of  teaching  this  all  important  subject.  In  my 
opinion  it  can  be  most  thoroughly  taught  by  the  use  of  colloqnia. 
Now  these,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  carried  into  difficult  Latin  ;  but 
they  give  invaluable  practice  upon  just  those  constructions  which 
are  fundamental  and  sure  to  occur  on  every  page.  A  scholar  must 
not  only  see  a  construction,  but  must  hear  it  and  use  it — taste  it, 
we  might  almost  say,  to  make  it  his  very  own.  And  this  applies 
equally  well  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  vocabulary.  We  all  know 
how  the  masters  of  English  diction  obtained  their  grand  power 
of  expression, —  not  alone  by  studying  the  dictionary,  but  by  using 
their  newly-found  treasures  at  the  first  opjiortunity.  Until  that 
has  been  done,  the  word  has  not  been  learned.  What  can  be  more 
instructive  and  inspiring  to  students  of  Latin  than  an  exercise 
calculated  to  increase  daily  their  power  over  words,  both  bv  adding 
new  ones,  and  by  giving  new  shades  of  meaning  to  those  already 
familiar  !  But  there  is  another  affliction,  which  is  a  mill-stone 
about  the  neck  of  many  a  young  Latinist,  which  an  intelligent 
use  of  colloquia  is  admirably  fitted  to  remove;  viz.,  unfamiliarity 
with  grammatical  forms.  Many  are  they  who  never  find  their  way 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  conjugations  and  declensions  who  finally 
seek  refuge  in  the  abundant  sympathy  of  their  anti-classic  friends. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  tell  the  case  or  tense  of  a  noun  or 
verb,  but  quite  another  to  give  at  once  and  correctly  any  required 
case  or  tense.  The  latter  facility  comes  soonest  and  best  from 
the  actual  use  of  the  language.  To  be  quick  and  sure  is  a  grand 
result  of  discipline,  and  what  could  better  produce  this  result.^ 
We  find,  then,  that  we  may  exjject  from  colloquia  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  increased  thoroughness  of  knowledge  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  accent,  construction,  vocabulary,  synonyms,  and  forms.  It 
will  be  seen  by  tnis  time,  by  my  conservative  brethren,  that  they 
need  not  fear  me  as  an  introducer  of  new  and  strange  doctrine, 
inconsistent  with  thorough  scholarship.  W'ith  them  I  agree  that, 
e.  g.,  a  six  weeks’  pre[)aration  fi  r  C:esar  is  as  unsatisfactory  and 
hollow  as  the  shade  of  Creusa  iti  the  eager  embrace  of  /Eneas 
par  Icvibus  veutis"  ;  but  with  me  they  must  agree  that  if  iW- 
loquia  promote  even  tlie  minor  part  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  them,  they  are  desirable  for  adiqilion  if  they  are  practicable. 
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On  this  point  I  have  no  patent  theories  to  offer,  but  only  the 
simple  story  of  their  practical  workinj^  in  my  own  experience. 
Simple  conversation  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  very  soon 
after  the  study  has  begun.  A  knowledge  of  the  first  declension 
and  the  corresponding  adjective  declension,  the  present  indicative 
of  sum  and  habco,  and  the  meanings  of  iu\  uonue,  num,  forms  an 
ample  stock  for  beginners.  Pupils  take  hold  of  the  work  with  a 
zeal  that  is  absolutely  refreshing  A  little  ingenuity  and  time 
spent  in  preparing  for  this  exercise  is  niore  than  repaid  by  the 
rapid  and  thorough  advance  ot  the  class.  As  the  pupils  progress 
and  their  vocabulary  increases,  a  simple  story  may  be  told  them, 
now  and  then,  to  advantage,  and  the  conversation  based  upon 
that,  which  should  always  be  made  to  illustrate  all  that  is  new  in 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  When  Caesar  is  reached,  conversation 
based  upon  the  text  will  be  found  very  helpful.  The  class,  being 
familiar  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  lesson,  will  soon  learn  to  go 
through  with  such  an  exercise  as  the  following,  their  books  being 
closed  : 

Question, — Quot  partes  in  Gallia  sunt } 

Ansivcr. — Paries  tres  in  Gallia  sunt. 

Q. — Old  partem  primam  incolunt  t 

A.—  Belgae  partem  primam  incolunt. 

Q. — Quam  partem  Aquitani  incolunt.^ 

A. — Aquitani  partem  aliam  incolunt. 

Q. — Nonne  Galli  partem  tertiam  incolunt? 

A. — Galli  partem  tertiam  incolunt, 

Q. — Guo  nomine  Galli  ipsorum  lingua  appellantur  ? 

A. — Celtae  appellantur. 

Q. — Quo  modo  hi  inter  se  differunt? 

A. — Hi  lingua,  institutis,  legibus  inter  se  differunt. 

Q. — Quid  Gallos  ab  Aquitanis  dividit? 

A. — Garumna  flumen  eos  dividit. 

Q. — Aquibus  Mateona  et  sequana  Gallos  dividunt  ? 

A. — Ilaec  fiumina  cos  a  Belgis  dividunt. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  either  to  ask  the  question  or  give 
the  answer  ;  and  the  answer  sliould  sometimes  be  written  after 
having  been  given  orally,  to  insure  accuracy  in  spelling.  Who 
can  deny  that  such  practice  will  give  fluency  in  words  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  construction  ?  After  continuing  this  course  through  the 
Caesar,  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  of  Cicero  will 
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give  the  ability  to  take  the  next  step  in  advance,  wliich  is  to  give 
a  paraphrase  of  the  text  in  Latin  of  their  own  selecting.  This 
can  be  carried  on  both  as  an  oral  or  written  exercise,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  useful  and  inspiring  discipline  for  an  indefinite 
period,  through  Virgil,  or  even  beyond.  Hut  now  colloqnia  will 
have  done  their  perfect  work,  insuring  a  thoroughness  and  readi¬ 
ness  bestowed  by  no  other  method.  Perhaps  the  grandest  gain 
will  be  the  increased  appreciation  of  what  our  German  friends 
have  so  aptly  called  the  '' gcist"  oi  the  language.  Latin  will 
never  be  to  them  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  nor  a  grammar  a  store¬ 
house  of  arbitrary  and  senseless  rules  ;  but  the  immortal  speech 
will  be  an  active,  strong,  symmetrical,  living  organism,  to  whose 
beauties  grammar  opens  their  eager  eyes. 

“  But,”  says  an  objec'or,  “  where  are  teachers  themselves  to 
acquire  facility  for  this  training  }  1  lowever  desirable,  few  conqie- 

tent  ones  will  be  found.”  That  is  where  you  err.  No  Ciceronian 
eloquence  is  demanded,  or  is  even  desirable.  The  object  is  not/i? 
talk,  but  to  use  talking  as  a  means  for  drill  ;  and  a  small  vocabulary 
and  but  little  knowledge  of  idiomatic  Latin  is  required  to  begin 
with.  Begin  with  what  you  have,  and  you  will  grow  with  your 
pupils.  Unfortunately,  Latin  is  not  abundantly  supplied  with 
juvenile  literature  suitable  for  colloqnia.  Children  were  not  yet 
discovered,  and  the  classic  quill  has,  usually,  a  serious  turn  ;  but 
we  have  some  fountains  from  which  we  may  draw.  Latin  Prose, 
Throngh  English  Idioms,  by  E.  A.  Abbott, — John  Allyn,  pub¬ 
lisher, — is  a  small  book  containing  much  valuable  information 
for  teachers  desirous  of  further  fitness.  As  subjects  for  colloqnia 
we  have  the  fables  of  yEsop,  either  in  prose  or  as  given  by  Phae- 
drus  ;  some  of  the  scenes  from  the  comedies  of  Terence  are  so 
simple  as  to  serv’e  admirably  with  no  working  over  ;  then  we 
have  Nepos  ;  and,  finally,  we  have  two  excellent  books  of  short 
selections  and  anecdotes  by  C.  S.  Jerram  of  Oxford,  which  may 
be  safely  recommended.  These  books  will  afford  abundant 
means,  in  addition  to  what  can  be  taken  from  the  regular  text¬ 
books.  What  appears  now  as  the  great  desideratum  is  a  book 
which  shall  follow  the  lead  made  by  Collar  and  Daniell,  and  go 
beyond  it,  in  recognizing  the  utility  and  practicability  of  colloqnia 
in  our  training.  The  leaven  has  commenced  to  work.  May  it 
work  rapidly. 

“  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  oliin  sic  erit.” — Horace. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPT.  OE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF  THE  NA  TIONAL  EDUCA  FIONA  L  AS  SO  CIA  TION. 

LIST  OF  TIIK  ()FFICP:RS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  TOGETHER  WITH 
LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  SEVERAL  MEETINGS. 

PREPARED  BY  WM.  II.  GARDNER, 

Chirf  Clerk,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


During  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association, 
held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  16-18,  1865,  the  State  and 
City  Superintendents  there  gathered  held  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  organization.  The  Chairman  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Secretary  was  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
LL.D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Maryland.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  in  P^ebruary,  1866,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  membership  of  the  Association  was  to  be  composed  of 
those  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  several  States 
and  cities  of  the  country.  Such  topics  were  to  be  discussed  as 
would  be  of  benefit  to  these  superintendent.s.  The  name  of  the 
Association  was  to  be  known  as  the  “  National  Association  of 
School  Superintendents.”  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  P'eb.  6-8,  1866,  at  which  nine  States  and  twenty 
cities  were  represented.  The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  13  and  14,  1866,  at  which  seven  state  and 
eight  city  superintendents  were  present.  The  next  meeting  was 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  P'eb ,  1867,  at  which  eleven  state  and 
thirty  city  and  county  superintendents  were  present.  Then 
meetings  were  held  as  follows:  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  17  and 
18,  1868;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  16-20,  1869;  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  1-3,  1870.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association,  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  -Vug.  15.  1870,  that  Associa¬ 
tion  was  reorganized  and  became  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation.  The  National  Association  of  Superintendents  became 
a  branch  of  the  National  liducational  Association  and  became 
known  as  the  Department  of  School  Superintendence.  The 
largest  attendance  was  at  the  meeting  held  in  Washington,  Feb. 
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12-14,  1884,  there  being  108  persons  who  were  registered.  The 
first  president  of  the  Association,  Hon.  B.  G,  Northop,  is  still  en- 
gaged  in  active  educational  work.  Of  the  various  presidents 
two  have  died,  VV.  D.  Henkle  and  J.  H.  Binford.  Two  secreta¬ 
ries  have  also  died,  W.  R.,Creery  and  Warren  Johnson. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Preliminary  meeting,  August,  18S5. 

Chairman,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Mass. ;  Secret.ary,  P  '>v.  L. 
Van  Bokkelen,  LL.D.,  Md. 

1866- 67.  President,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Mass. ;  Vice-President, 

Charles  R.  Coburn,  Penn.  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Hoss,  Ind.  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
Md.  ;  Treasurer,  Duane  Doty,  Mich. 

1867- 68.  President,  E.  E  White,  Ohio  ;  Vice  Presidents,  Hon.  D. 

Stevenson,  Ky.,  Prof.  J  L.  Pickard,  III.,  Prof.  J.  W.  Bulk- 
ley,  N.  Y.  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss> 
Ind.;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md. j 
Treasurer,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Ind. 

1868- 69.  President,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  N.  Y. ;  Vice  Presidents,  E.  E. 

White,  Ohio,  Prof.  C.  D.  Lawrence,  Tenn.,  P.  VV.  Conway, 
La. ;  Secretaries,  Rev.  L  Van  Bokkelen,  Md.,  and  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Ind. 

1869- 70.  President,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pa.;  Vice-Presidents, 

S.  S.  Ashley,  N.  C.,  W.  Johnson,  Me.,  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Ind. ; 
Secretary,  W.  R.  Creery,  Md. ;  Treasurer,  James  Cruik- 
shank,  N.  Y. 

1870- 71.  President,  VV.  D.  Henkle,  Ohio.;  Vice  President,  W.  M. 

Colby,  Ark. ;  Secretary,  Warren  Johnson,  Me. 

1871- 72.  President,  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Ohio;  Secretary,  A.  P. 

Marble,  Mass. 

1872- 73.  President,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Mo.  ;  Vice-President,  John  VV. 

Paige,  Md. :  Secretary,  A.  P.  Marble,  Mass. 

1873- 74.  President,  J.  H.  Binford,  Va.  ;  Secretary,  A.  Armstrong,  la. 

1874- 75.  President,  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington,  I).  C. ;  Vice  Pres¬ 

ident,  A  Abcrnethy,  Iowa  ;  Secretary,  R.  A.  Stevenson,  Ohio. 

1875- 76  and  1876-77.  President,  C.  S.  Smart,  Ohio;  Vice-President, 

A.  Pickett,  Penn. ;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Mich. 

1877-78  and  1878-79.  President,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Penn.  ;  Vice- 
President,  James  H.  Smart,  Ind. ;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Ste¬ 
venson,  Ohio. 

1879-80.  President,  M.  A.  Newell,  Md.;  Vice-President,  N.  A.  Calkins, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  S.  A.  Baer,  Pa. 
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1880- 81.  President,  A.  P.  Marble,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  N.  A. 

Calkins,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Samuel  Findley,  Ohio. 

1881- 82.  President,  VV.  H.  Ruffner,  Va. ;  Vice-President,  N.  A. 

Calkins ;  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Jones,  Pa. 

1882- 3.  President,  N.  A.  Calkins,  N.  Y.  ;  Vice-President,  H.  S.  Tar- 

bell,  Ind.  ;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Jones,  Pa. 

1883- 84.  President,  B.  L.  Butcher,  W.  Va.  ;  Vice-President,  D.  F.  De 

Wolf,  Ohio  ;  Secretary,  H.  R.  Sanford,  N.  Y. 

1884- 85  President,  L.  D.  Brown,  Ohio;  Secretary,  W.  O.  Rogers,  La, 

1885- 86.  President,  Warren  Easton,  La  ;  Vice-President,  A.  P.  Stone, 

Mass.  ;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Davidson,  Ohio. 

1886- 87.  President,  C.  S.  Young,  Nev  ;  Vice  President,  X.  C.  Dough¬ 

erty,  111.;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Davidson,  Ohio. 


LIST  OK  PAl’KRS  RK.-M)  REFORE  THE  VARIOUS  MEETINGS  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Fee.  6-8,  1866. 

“School  Statistics,”  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Coburn,  Penn. 

“The  Practicability  of  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  School  System  of 
Different  States,”  by  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md. 

“  A  National  Bureau  of  Education,”  by  Hon.  E  E.  White,  Ohio, 
“Defects  of  our  State  System  of  Schools,”  by  Hon.  C,  M.  Harrison, 
New  Jersey. 

“Leading  Feitures  of  a  Model  State  School  System,”  by  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman,  111. 

Meeting  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  13-14,  1866. 

“Cost per  capita  of  Education  in  the  Different  States,”  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  N.  Y. 

“State  School  Statistics,”  by  Hon.  Chas.  Coburn.  Penn. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  read  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

“School  Statistics,”  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 

Meeting  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  17-18,  1S68. 

Address  by  the  President,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 

“School  Funds:  How  Best  Raised  and  How  Best  Disbursed”;  by 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Tenn. 

Discussion  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  Ill.  ;  J.  W,  Bulkley,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  L. 
Van  Bokkelen,  Md.  ;  Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Mass.  ;  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
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Ohio  ;  Col.  Wm.  Bosson,  Tenn.  ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Olcott,  Ind  ;  Hon.  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Ohio  ;  Prof.  E.  A.  Robinson,  Tenn. 

“  School  Supervision  :  State,  County,  and  City  Superintendents,— 
How  Best  Chosen,  Term  of  Office  ”  ;  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Olcott,  Ind.;  Hon.  E.  E  White,  Ohio • 
Prof  I).  C.  Graves,  Tenn.  ;  Rev.  Mr.  .MrDovell,  Tenn.  ;  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  fenn.  ;  Dr.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md. 

“  Elected  County  Superintendents,”  by  Hon.  \V.  E.  Crosby,  Ohio. 
“School  District  Or<;anization,  Territorial  Unit,”  <S:c.,  by  D.  B. 
Hagar,  Mass. 

“  Su!)-District  System,”  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 

Discussion  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Crosby,  Ohio  ;  Prof.  Dolbear,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Ind.  ;  Mr.  Mynatt. 

Meeting  at  Tkenton,  N  J.,  Aug.  16-20,  ICS69. 

“A  National  System  of  Free  Schools,”  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
Mass. 

“  Primary'  School  Instruction,”  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Address,  by  Prof  J.  W  Bulkley,  N.  Y. 

“  Primary  Education,”  by  George  B.  Sears,  N.  Y". 

“Rate  Bills,”  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. 

“'I'he  True  Ideal  of  the  American  Public  School,”  by  H.  F.  Har¬ 
rington,  Mass. 

“  'Fhe  Best  Mode  of  Examining  and  Licensing  Teachers  ”  w.as  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Hon.  \V.  I).  Henkle,  Ohio;  Hon.  J.  1).  Philbrick,  Mass.; 
Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Ind.  ;  Mr.  Leach ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pa. ; 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  Mass.;  Hon.  W.  Johnson,  Maine  ;  Mr.  Smith, 
Ark.  ;  Hon  E.  E.  W  hite,  Ohio. 

“  School  Statistics,”  by  George  B.  Scars,  N.  J. 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1-3,  1870. 

“  School  Supervision,”  by  Hon.  Wb  Johnson,  Maine. 

“School  Statistics,”  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Ohio. 

“  National  Aids  to  Assist  in  Putting  Schools  into  Operation  at  the 
South,”  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Ashley,  North  Carolina. 

Discussion,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Manley  of  Virginia;  Hon.  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  Conn.  ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indiana. 

“  Consolidation  of  the  PMucational  Department  of  the  Government, 
and  the  P>lucational  Division  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,”  by  Gen.  0.0. 
Howard,  District  Columbia. 

“The  Establishment  of  the  lX;partment  of  PMucation,”  by  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard,  Conn. 
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Meetixg  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  23-24,  1871, 

Discussion  upon  “  Compu'sory  Education,”  by  Hon.  John  Hancock, 
Ohio;  Mr.  Tooke,  Illinois;  Hon.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Ohio;  Mr.  Foster, 
Mo.;  Mr.  Phelps,  Minn.;  Hon.  E.  E.  VV’hite,  Ohio;  Hon.  John  Mon- 
teith.  Mo. 

“  The  Normal  School  Problem,”  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Mass, 

“  Statistics  of  School  Attendance,”  by  Hon.  VV.  R.  Creery,  Md. 

Meeting  at  Bosto.x,  Mass.,  Aug.  6-7,  1872. 

“The  Extent,  Methods,  and  Value  of  Supervision  in  a  System  of 
Schools,”  by  H.  F.  Harrington,  Mass. 

“  The  Early  \\’ithdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School  ;  its  Causes  and  its 
Remedies,”  by  W.  T,  Harris,  Mo. 

“Necessity  for  Public  Instruction  in  the  Gulf  States,”  by  Hon. 
Joseph  Hodgson,  Ala. 

“Report  of  Committee  on  Basis  of  Percentage  of  School  Attendance,” 
by  VV.  T.  Harris,  Mo. 

Meeting  at  Kemira,  N.  Y.,  Aug  5-6,  1873. 

“School-house  Plans,”  by  Hon,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Ohio. 

“The  Relation  between  School  Boards  and  Superintendents,”  by 
Hon.  J.  H.  Binford,  Va. 

“Western  University  Education,”  by  W.  G.  Eliot,  Mo. 

“  Leigh’s  Method  of  Teaching  Reading,”  by  William  M  Bryant,  Iowa. 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  29,  1874. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Convention,  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Binford, 
Virginia. 

George  J,  Luckey’s  Plan  and  Form  for  Publishing  the  Principal 
Statistical  Tables  on  Education. 

Discussion  of  the  above  subject  by  Hon  J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  C.  ;  Hon. 
T.  V\’.  Bicknell,  R.  1.  ;  Hon.  William  R.  Creery,  Md.  ;  Hon.  J.  I). 
Philbrick,  Mass.  ;  Hon.  Ariel  Parish,  Conn.  ;  Hon.  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
Ohio;  Hon.  George  L.  Farnham,  N.  Y.  ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicktrsham,  Pa, ; 
Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  Ind, 

“Scientific  and  Industrial  Education,  and  the  True  Policy  of  the 
National  and  State  Governments  in  regard  to  it,”  by  A.  I).  White,  N.  Y. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Morn!!. 

Remarks  of  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  M  C..  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly 
M.C.,  on  the  “  Centennial.” 

“Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  European  and  American  Cities 
Compared,”  by  Hon.  J.  I).  Philbrick,  Mass. 
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Meeting  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Aug.  5,  1874. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Ohio,  presented  a  report  on  “  A  Uniform 
System  of  Educational  Reports  for  States  and  Territories.” 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  27-28,  1875. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Convention,  lion,  by  J.  Ormond 
Wilson,  District  Columbia. 

“  The  Legal  Prevention  of  Illiteracy,”  by  Hon.  IJ.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. 
Discussion  of  Mr.  Northrop’s  paper,  by  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Mass.; 
Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Md.  ;  Hon.  G.  J.  Luckey,  Pa. 

‘  Brain  Culture  in  Relation  to  the  School  room,”  by  A.  N.  Bell,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  of  Dr.  Bell’s  paper,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Co.x,  D.  C.  ;  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  D.  C.  ;  Dr.  L.  H.  S'einer,  Md,  ;  John  P.  Wickersham,  Pa. 

“The  Origin  of  the  Alphabet,”  by  Prof.  J.  Enthoffer.  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey. 

“  American  Education  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,’’  by  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  Pa. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Wickersham’s  paper,  by  Hon.  Alex.  C.  Hopkins. 
Ind.  ;  Hon.  B  J  Northrop,  Conn. ;  Hon.  John  I).  Philbrick,  Mass. ; 
Hon.  Z.  Richards.  I).  C.  ;  Dr,  Harold,  1).  C.  ;  Mr.  Abernethy,  Iowa; 
Hon,  A.  P.  Marble,  Mass.  ;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  D.  C. 

Remarks  of  Baron  Von  Schwarz-Senborn,  Hungary. 

Remarks  of  Gtn.  Eaton, 

“  Can  the  Elements  of  Industrial  Education  be  Introduced  into  our 
Common  Schools  ?  ”  by  Hon.  John  1).  Philbrick,  Mass. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Philbrick’s  paper,  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Md. ; 
Hon.  Z.  Richards,  D.  C. 

“  Industrial  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,”  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
Mass. 

Remarks  of  Prof  Joseph  Henry. 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1-3,  1877. 

Discussion  of  “Statistics  of  Schools  in  Cities,”  by  Hon.  George  J. 
Luckev,  Pa.;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Md.  ;  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart,  Ohio; 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pa.  ;  Hon.  Charles  Northend,  Conn,  ;  Hon. 
A.  J.  RickofT,  Ohio  ;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn.  ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bick- 
nell,  Mass, 

“Lessons  of  the  Centennial,”  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. 

“  Educational  Representation  at  the  Pans  Exposition,”  by  Hon.  J.  P- 
Wickersham,  Pa. 

“Southern  Education,”  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  Ill. 

“  Progress  of  Education  in  Indiana  since  1840,”  by  Hon.  H.  S. 
McRae,  Ind. 
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“The  Reduction  of  Teachers’  Salaries,”  by  Hon.  J.  VV.  Dickinson, 
Mass. 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.'C.,  Dec.  11-13,  1877. 

Discussion  of  the  Best  School  Orojanization  for  a  State,  by  Dr.  John 
Hancock,  Ohio;  Hon.  Win.  11  Barringer,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  John  C.  Hervey, 
Va. ;  Hon.  J.  P.  VVickersham,  Pa.  ;  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  N.  J.  ;  Hon. 
Neil  Gi’mour,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Allen  B  Lemmon,  Kan. ;  Mr.  Jillson,  S.  C. ; 
Hon.  James  11.  Smart,  Ind.  ;  Dr.  Henrj'  Barnard,  Conn. 

“What  Has  Been  Done  by  the  National  Government  in  Aid  of  Edu¬ 
cation,”  by  Hon  John  Eaton,  1).  C. 

Discuss’on  by  Hon.  J.  P.  VVickersham,  Pa.  ;  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  Ga.  ; 
Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson.  Ky. 

“American  Education,”  by  lion.  George  B.  Loring,  MC.,  Mass. 
Remarks  of  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  M.C.,  on  “The  Present  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Primary  Instruction  ” 

Remarks  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Mass.,  on  “  The  High  School 
Question.” 

“The  High  School  Question,”  by  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  Ind. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  D  C. ;  Hon. 
VV.  C.  Barringer,  N.  J. ;  Hon  M.  A.  Newell,  Md. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  N.  Y.,  respecting  “  Improved  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching.” 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4-6,  1879. 

“Popular  Education  in  Switzerland,”  by  Consul  G-neral  John  Hitz, 
Switzerland. 

Discussion  by  Hon.  J.  P.  VV^ickersham,  Pa.  ;  Hon.  Wm.  Barringer, 
N.  J. ;  Mr.  C.  VV.  Bardeen,  N.  Y. 

“Popular  Education  in  France,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Ill. 

“Technical  PMucation,”  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  N.  J. 

Discussion,  by  Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  D  C.  ;  Hon.  Z.  Richards, 
D.  C. ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Barringer,  N.  J. 

“Kindergarten  Training,”  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  D.  C. 

Discussion,  by  John  D.  Philbnck,  Mass.  ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Barringer, 
N.  J. ;  Mr.  Joseph  M.  VV'ilson,  I).  C. ;  Hon.  J.  P.  VVickersham,  Pa.  ; 
Hon  E.  Smith,  N.  Y. 

“Education  in  the  South,”  by  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  Ga. 

Discussion,  by  Dr.  John  1).  Phi'brick,  Mass.;  Hon.  William  T.  Har¬ 
ris,  Mo  ;  Prof.  T.  M.  Marshall,  VV'.  Va. 

Remarks  of  Hon  Win.  T.  Harris,  Mo ,  on  “  Education  and  the  Tenth 
Census.” 
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“The  Needs  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,”  by  lion. 
John  Eaton,  D,  C. 

“Instruction  in  Governmental  Ideas,”  by  Mr.  Justice  Stronj^,  I), 
“Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Drawing,”  by  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  Mass. 

“  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition,”  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Mass. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Josiah  Dent,  D.  C.,  relative  to  “  Education  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.” 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  I'eb.  18-20,  1880. 

“Bell’s  System  of  Visible  Speech,”  by  Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  Mass. 
Discussion  of  Mr.  Bicknell's  paper  on  a  “National  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation,”  by  Hon.  \\.  T.  Harris,  Mo.;  Hon.  J.  P.  W’ickersham,  Penn.; 
Hon.  Henry  Shepherd,  Md. ;  Hon.  A.  P.  Marble,  Mass  ;  Dr.  D.  B. 
Hagar,  Mass. ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyte,  Tenn.  ;  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  Colo.; 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Ind.  ;  Hon.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  W.  Va. ;  Hon.  G.  J. 
Orr,  Ga.  ;  Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Ind. 

“  Education  of  Dependent  Children,”  by  Hon.  C.  1).  Randall,  Mich^ 
“Best  System  of  Schools  for  a  State,”  by  Hon.  J  H.  Smart,  Ind. 
“University  Education,”  by  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  Md. 

“Juvet’s  Time  Globe,”  by  Rev.  Russell  A.  Olin,  N.  Y. 

“Technical  Education  in  its  Relations  to  Elementary  Schools,”  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Mass. 

Remarks  on  the  “  Value  of  Kindergarten  Training  to  Primary  School 
Teachers,”  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  D.  C. 

“  I'echnological  Museums,”  by  Dr.  J.  D,  Philbrick,  Mass. 

“  The  Tenth  Census  from  an  Educational  Point  of  View,”  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  Mo. 

Remarks  of  J.  M.  Wilson,  on  the  “  Industrial  School  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.” 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Va.,  on  the  “Peabody  Fund  and 
Education  at  the  South.” 

Discussion  of  the  “  High  School  Question,”  by  Prof.  Z.  Richards, 
D.  C.  ;  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Va. ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Penn.; 
General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Va. ;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  1).  C. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  W.  P.  Harris,  and  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham  to  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  the  District. 

“Congress  and  the  Education  of  the  People,”  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Rufftier, 
Va. 

Laws  relating  to  the  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children  at 
Coldvvater,  Mich. 

Outline  of  the  School  Systems  of  the  Various  States. 
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Meeting  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  8-10,  1881. 

Opening  address  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  Hon.  Albert  P.  Marble, 
Mass. 

“Uniformity  of  School  Statistics,”  by  Hon.  Andrew  McMillan,  N  Y. 
Discussion  on  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Stone,  Mass. ;  Hon. 
Andrew  McMillan,  N.  Y  ;  Gen.  John  Eaton,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  LL.D.,  Mass. ;  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Ind. 

Remarks  on  “Weak  Places  in  our  Systems  of  Public  Instruction,” 
by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D.,  Penn. ;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
LL.  D.,Conn. 

“  The  Conversation  of  Pedagogic  Energy,”  by  C.  O.  Thomp.^on,  Mass. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  Henry  S.  Jones,  Pa. ;  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. ;  Mr.  John  G.  Murphy,  N.  Y. 

“Our  Schools  and  Our  Forests,”  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  N.  Y. 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Hough’s  paper,  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. ; 
and  Hon.  Daniel  F.  DeWolf,  Ohio. 

“Museums  Illustrative  of  Education,”  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  LL.D., 
D  C. 

Discussion  on  “  Moral  Instruction,”  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Walworth,  N.  Y. ; 
Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  Colo. ;  Hon.  Daniel  F.  DeWoK,  Ohio;  Mr.  John  G. 
Murphy,  N.  Y.  ;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn.;  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson, 
N.  H. ;  Hon.  H.  R  Sanford,  N.  Y.  ;  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Ind.;  Hon. 
James  P.  Slade,  III.;  Hon  J.  I).  Philbrick,  Mass. 

“Education  and  the  Stales,”  by  Hon  J.  W.  Patterson,  N  H. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  J.  1).  Philbrick,  Mass.; 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. ;  Hon  M.  A.  Newell,  Md. ;  Dr.  I.  W. 
Andrews,  Ohio ;  Dr.  A'.  A.  Mowry,  R.  I. 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21-23,  1882. 

“Information  Necessary  to  Determine  the  Merits  of  the  Heating 
and  Ventilation  of  a  School  Building,”  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  D.  C. 

“The  Chemical  Examination  of  Air  as  Appherl  to  Questions  of  Ven¬ 
tilation,”  by  Dr.  Charles  Smart,  1).  C. 

“Obstacles  m  the  Way  of  Belter  Primary  Education,”  by  Hon.  H  S. 
Jones,  Pa. 

“Chairs  of  Pedagogy  in  our  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning,”  by 
Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Mass. 

Remarks  on  “National  Aid  to  Education,”  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
Mass. 
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“National  Aid  to  Education  from  a  Northern  Standpoint,”  by  Hon. 
Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  N.  Y. 

Remarks  on  “  National  Aid  to  Education,”  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Currj’, 
Va. 

“Education  in  Alaska,”  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D,  D  ,  N.  Y. 

Remarks  to  “  Teachers,”  by  W.  VV.  Godding,  M.D.,  D.  C. 

“  Some  Fundamental  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Common  School 
Studies,”  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Ill. 

“How  to  Improve  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers,”  by  VV.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D ,  Mass. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  “  School  Buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.” 

Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  20-22,  1883. 

“Natural  History  in  Public  Schools;  its  Utility  and  Practicability 
as  Illustrated  by  the  Methods  Adopted  in  New  York  City,”  by  Prof. 
Albert  S.  Bickmore,  Ph.D  ,  N.  Y, 

Address  of  N.  A.  Calkins,  N.  Y. 

Report  on  “  Industrial  Education  ”  in  Boston. 

Communication  respecting  “  Industrial  Education,”  by  Chas.  G. 
Leland.  Pa. 

“  The  Educational  Lessons  of  the  Census,”  by  Dr.  VVm.  T.  Harris, 
Mass. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Waite,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Harris,  and  remarks  of  Dr.  Harris  in  reply. 

“If  Universal  Suffrage,  then  Universal  Education,”  by  Rev.  Atticus 
G.  Haygood,  D  D.,  Ga. 

“Constitutionality  of  National  Aid  to  Education,”  by  Hon.  William 
Lawrence,  D.  C. 

Remarks  on  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  Jos.  Desha  Pickett,  Ky. 

“Indian  Education,”  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn. 

“Indian  Education,”  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Va. 

“  Indian  Education,”  by  Miss  A.  C.  P'letcher,  Ethnological  Museum, 
Mass. 

“School  Supervision  ;  How  and  by  W'hom  the  Fitness  of  Pupils  for 
Promotion  is  Determined,”  by  Hon.  C.  G.  Edwards,  Md. ;  Hon.  Henry 
R.  Sanford,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  John  teuton,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  James  H.  Smart, 
Ind. ;  Pres.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Ohio ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  D.  C. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Mass.,  and  Hon.  A.  P.  Marble, 
Mass.,  on  “  Compulsory  Education.’ 

Remarks  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Ind.,  on  the  “Chief  Obstacles  to 
Successful  Results  in  the  Schools. 
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Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb  12-14.  1884, 

Address  of  Hon.  B.  H.  Warner,  D.  C.,  vvelcomino;  the  Department. 
“Supervision  of  Public  Schools,'  by  Hon.  John  W  Holcombe,  Ind. 
Remarks  on  the  preceding  paper  by  Prot.  A.  L.  Wade,  W.  Va.  ;  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Smith,  Minn.  ;  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Pa.  ;  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  Mass.;  Hon.  Simuel  A.  Baer,  l*a. ;  Gen.  John  Eaton,  D.  C. 
“Indian  Education,”  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Hayworth,  Kan. 

“Indian  Education,”  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Pa. 

“Indian  Education,”  by  Gen.  S  C.  Armstrong,  Va. 

“Arbor  D.iy  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  Ohio. 

“  .Arbor  Day  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by  Hon.  B  G.  Northrop,  Conn. 
“  Recess,”  by  Hon  W.  T.  Harris,  Mass. 

“No  Recess,”  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Eilis,  N  Y. 

Discussion  of  the  two  preceding  papers,  by  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  Colo.  ; 
Hon.  Robert  K  Buehrle,  Pa.;  Hon.  H.  R.  Sanford,  N.  Y.  ;  Prof.  Z. 
Richards,  D.  C. 

“  How  a  State  Superintendent  Can  Best  Advance  Popular  Edu¬ 
cation,”  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Pa. 

Remarks  on  the  preceding  paper  by  Hon.  M.  A  Newell,  Md. 
“National  Aid  far  the  Support  of  Public  Schools,”  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  Mass. 

“The  Educational  Status  and  Needs  of  the  New  South,”  by  Major 
Robert  Bingham,  N.  C. 

“The  New  Bill  for  National  Aid  to  Public  Schools,”  by  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  Conn 

“  Industrial  Education,”  by  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  Mass. 

“Public  Instruction  in  Industrial  Pursuits,”  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Marble, 
Mass. 

“  Remarks  on  the  above  by  H.  S.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Pa. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Mass.,  and  Hon.  Jis.  MacAllister, 
Pa.,  on  “The  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association”  at 
Madison. 

“The  New  Order  of  Mercy;  or.  Crime  and  its  Prevention,”  by  Hon. 
George  T.  Angell,  Mass. 

“  Education  of  the  Normal  Color  Sense,”  by  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffrie'^,  Mass. 
“Supplementary  Reading,”  by  Hon.  George  J.  Luckty,  Pa. 

“  Reading,”  by  Charles  G.  Edwards,  Md. 

“Reading,”  by  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  C. 

Meeting  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  24-26,  1885. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  La. 

Response  by  Iv  E.  White,  Ohio. 
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“  School  Economy,”  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Rote,  Tex.,  and  Prof 
James  L.  Hughes.  Canada. 

“The  Inner  Workings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,”  by  Prof.  James 
M.  Garnett,  Va. 

“  A  True  Course  of  Study  for  E'ementary  Schools,”  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  Ohio. 

“Rise  and  Progress  of  Public  Education  in  Texas,”  by  Hon.  W.  C. 
Rote,  Texas. 

“  Co-ordination  in  Instruction  and  in  Education,”  by  Brother  Noah, 
New  York  City. 

“  Moral  Education  in  the  Common  Schools,”  by  Dr.  W.  T  Harris, 
Mass. 

“The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Common  Schools,”  by  Col. 
Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  La. 

Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minn.,  and 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Mass. 

“The  Importance  of  Teaching  Kindness  to  Animals,”  by  G.  T. 
Angell,  Mass. 


Meeting  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  July  15-16,  1885. 

“Inaugural  Address  of  the  President,”  by  Hon.  Leroy  D.  Brown,  0. 
“The  County  Superintendency,”  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  Ind. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Stone,  Mass. ;  lion. 
W.  G.  Phelps.  Minn. ;  Hon  J.  W.  Holcombe,  Ind. 

“  The  School  Superintendent  as  a  Business  Man,”  by  Hon.  Aaron 
Gove,  Col. 

“  High  Schools  and  the  State,  by  J.  E.  Seaman,  A.M.,  La. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Ohio  ;  Mr.  E,  W. 
Bemus,  Minn.;  Hon.  D.  D.  Metcalf,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  Ind. 

Hon.  D.  D  Metcalf,  N.  Y.,  submitted  a  partial  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  “  Gradation  of  Country  Schools.” 

“English  in  American  Schools,”  by  Hon.  S.  E.  Cox,  Ohio. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  Ill.  ;  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Heath  Mass.  ;  Hon.  John  B.  Peaslee,  Ohio; 
Hon.  Ulric  Bettison,  La  ;  Prof.  Beach,  Wis. ;  Hon.  S.  E.  Cox,  Ohio. 


Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  I'eh.  23,  1886. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  W.  B  Powell,  I).  C. 

“  School  Superintendence  a  Profession,”  by  Hon  M.  A  Newell,  Md, 
Duties  of  County  Superintendents.”  by  Hon  I).  L  Kiehle,  Minn. 

“  Reading  Circles  for  Teachers,”  by  Dr.  Jerome  Alien,  N.  Y. 
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“The  Co-education  of  the  Races,”  by  Hon  Charles  S.  Young,  Nev. 
“National  Aid  to  Education,”  by  Hon.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  Ala. 
Discussion  of  the  above  subject,  by  Hon.  Theodore  Nelson,  Mich.; 
lion.  Hubert  M  Skinner,  Ind  ;  and  others. 

“The  Educational  and  Religious  Interests  of  the  Colored  People  in 
the  South,”  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger.  N.  C. 

‘  Forestry  in  Education,”  bv  Hon  Warren  Iligley,  Ohio. 

“The  Province  of  the  Pubic  School,”  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
Mass. 

“Language  Work,”  by  Hon.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  III. 

“  Growth  and  Benefits  of  Reading  Circles,”  by  Hon.  Hubert  M. 
Skinner,  InJ. 

“City  Superintendence,”  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Ackers,  Iowa. 


PROGRAM 

FOR  THF. 

N.ATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  15,  16,  17,  1887. 

Officers. — President,  Hon  Chas.  S.  Young,  Nev.  ;  Vice-President,  Supt. 
N.  C.  Dougherty,  III. ;  Secretary,  Supt.  Charges  C.  Davidson,  Ohio. 
Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Webb,  D  C. 

“Public  Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast,”  by  Fred  M.  Cimpbell,  Cal. 
Discussion,  by  S  D.  Waterman,  Cal.  ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Fay,  Nev. 

“  A  Teacher’s  Certificate, — County,  City,  State,  and  National,”  by 
Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  N.  Y. 

Discussion,  by  Hon.  J.  P.  VV'ickersham,  Pa.;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry, 
Mass.;  Dr.  James  A.  B.  Lovett;  Hon.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  Neb.  ;  M.  E. 
Hard,  Ohio. 

“Civil  Service  and  Public  Schools,”  by  Hon.  Leroy  D.  Brown,  Ohio. 
Discussion,  by  Marcellus  Manley,  Ohio  ;  Hon.  B  L.  Butcher,  W.  Va. ; 
Hon.  B,  S.  Morgan,  W.  Va.  ;  W^  N.  Barringer,  N.  J. ;  Geo.  A.  Little¬ 
field,  R.  L;  I'homas  P.  Billard,  Ohio. 

“Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers  and  Teachers,  Absolute  and  Rela¬ 
tive,”  by  A  P.  Marble.  Ph.D.,  Mass. 

Discussion,  by  W.  E  Sheldon,  LL.D.,  Mass. ;  Hon.  L  S.  Cornell, 
Col.:  B.  A.  Hinsda’e.  LL.D.,  Ohio;  Henry  A.  Wise,  Md.  ;  O.  E.  Latham, 
in. ;  J.  M.  Green,  N.  J. 

“  The  B;st  Sy^tem  of  County  and  City  School  Supervision,”  by  Hon. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  Pa. 

Discussion,  by  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Ohio  ;  W.  R.  Comings,  Ohio  ;  H, 
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S.  Jones,  Pa. ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Bartholemew,  Ky.  ;  Hon.  John  W.  Akers, 
Iowa  ;  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minn. ;  Louis  H.  Marvel,  Mass. 

“  Industrial  Education  in  Our  Public  Schools,”  by  James  McAllister, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussion,  by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Ill. ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Mass. ; 
Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  D.  C  ;  H-  W.  Compton,  Ohio ;  Major  R.  Bingham, 
N.  Carolina. 

“  A  System  of  Grading  for  Country  Schools,”  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Hol¬ 
combe,  Ind. 

Discussion,  by  J.  M  Greenwood,  Mo. :  O.  B.  Johnson,  S.  C. ;  Henry 
Sabin,  Iowa ;  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Paine,  Tenn. ;  Hon.  H.  C.  Speer,  Kan.; 
John  MacDonald,  Kan. 

“  The  Best  System  of  State  School  Supervision,”  by  Hon.  Warren 
Easton,  La. 

Discussion,  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Ill. ;  Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  Miss.; 
Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett,  Ky. ;  Hon.  J.  H.  Lawhead,  Kan.  ;  Hon.  Solomon 
Palmer,  Ala. ;  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  Va.  ;  J.  L  Tomlinson,  N.  C. 

“  The  Relation  of  Our  Public  Schools  to  the  General  Government,” 
by  Hon.  Wm.  McKinkley,  M.C.,  Ohio. 

Discussion,  by  A.  J.  Michael,  Ohio ;  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  Md. ;  Hon. 
Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Texas. 


Life  speeds  with  men 

Even  thus.  And  few  can  choose,  none  change  what’s  done. 
A  man  hath  but  one  mother,  and  but  one 
Childhood  ;  one  past,  one  future,  but  one  hearth. 

One  heart, — to  give  or  keep, — one  heaven,  one  earth. 

And  one  religion. 

Yet  thus  much,  though  spent 
His  force,  and  spoiled  his  whole  life’s  element, 

A  man  may  do  ;  and  this  at  least  will  I  ! 

Ere,  quenched,  the  fires  that  still  consume  me  ,die. 

I  will  collect  their  scattered  heats,  push  all 
Life’s  ashes,  even  while  yet  the  embers  fall 
Into  a  heap,  and  send  the  dying  flame 
Full  in  heaven’s  face. 

—  From  Owen  Meredith's  Licinius. 
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THE  QUERY  CLUB. 

BY  FRANCES  C,  SPARIIAWK. 

X.  — THE  STRIKE,  — AN  AMERICAN  ANOMALY. 

uTF  only  one  trait  were  to  be  given  in  which  to  set  forth  to 
I  the  world  a  typical  American,  what  would  that  trait  be? 

Emphatically  that  of  fair  play,  of  giving  his  neighbor 
elbow-room.  And  this  trait  exists  side  by  side  with  the  most 
aggressive  and  too  often  dishonest  measures  to  make  his  own 
way,  to  increase  his  own  pile  at  the  expense  of  anybody  who  may 
be  the  sufferer !  But  the  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  he  never 
wishes  to  tie  his  neighbor’s  bands  ;  he  only  wishes  his  own  fin¬ 
gers  to  be  the  defter.  He  perfectly  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
artist  who,  condemning  scornfully  the  concealments  of  some 
other  artists  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  producing  certain 
desirable  effects,  said,  “  I’ll  teach  you  all  I  know,  and  then  I’ll 
beat  you  !”  Now,  this  may  be  a  spirit  of  self-confidence,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  artistic  spirit, — the  spirit  of  progress.  It  may, 
to  be  sure,  occasionally  lead  to  bad  results,  but  we  cannot  declare 
that  walking  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  because  some  one  has 
landed  in  a  pitfall. 

“  Yes,  this  spirit  of  ‘  hands  off,  and  let  every  man  try  his  met¬ 
tle,’  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American.  If  he  is 
beaten,  he  confesses  frankly  that  the  ‘other  fellow’  was  ‘smarter’ 
than  he ;  not  improbably  he  learns  his  opponent’s  strong  points 
and  starts  out  again,  and,  not  improbably,  he  makes  a  success  in 
some  line  the  next  time. 

“But  to  trip  up  his  opponent, — unless  it  is  a  wrestle  in  which 
either  has  the  course  open  to  him, — to  handicap  him  in  any  way 
is  directly  opposed  to  all  his  ideas  of  fair  play,  and  would  be, 
moreover,  a  clumsy  attempt  at  a  substitute  for  the  mental  labor 
of  sharpening  his  brains  enough  to  come  out  winner.  Such  a 
course  would  at  once  constitute  him  a  tryant,  and,  if  sufficiently 
long  continued,  would  make  his  neighijor  a  fool  ;  and  Americans 
think  a  great  deal  of  good  neighborhood.  Such  a  course  would 
be  subversive  of  that  individual  liberty  which  gives  each  man  a 
right  to  carry  out  his  life  in  his  own  way,  provided  he  doesn’t 
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break  the  law,  and  provided  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  a 
better.  In  this  last  clause  lie  all  possibilities.  Why  cannot  he 
be  persuaded  to  a  better  ?  Surely,  he  can  be  if  he  be  worked 
upon  hard  enough  and  long  enough, — persuaded,  not  driven  ;  for 
we  have  abolished  the  whipping-post,  we  no  longer  put  people  in 
the  stocks,  and  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  any  set  of 
men  to  do  so,  even  financially. 

“In  the  discussion  after  Mr.  Hardack’s  article.  Miss  Upham 
said,  ‘  When  the  savages  get  a  hold  upon  the  barbarians,  then,  in 
some  form,  we  may  e.xpect  war.’  Mow,  the  savages  there  referred 
to  were  the  Anarchists,  and  the  object  they  had  in  view  was 
anarchy,  the  subversion  of  government.  This  war  of  the  strikes 
that  is  upon  us  to  day  is  waged  for  a  ditferent  purpose,  and  its 
leaders  are  men  with  different  motives,  and  its  rank  and  file  are 
largely  workmen  who  fancy  that  they  appreciate  American  privi¬ 
leges.  They  feel  themselves  oppressed.  In  some  cases,  doubt¬ 
less,  they  are  oppressed.  Then  why  is  it  not  American  to  try  to 
right  themselves  ?  It  is.  But  the  way  is  a  way  that,  if  it  does 
not  begin  in  anarchy,  will  end  there  ;  it  is  a  barbarian,  not  a  civ¬ 
ilized,  way;  it  is  an  attempt  at  coercion  instead  of  persuasion. 
The  only  thing  to  oppose  money  successfully  is  the  justice  of  a 
right  cause ;  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
on  the  face  of  it,  in  the  end,  in  many  a  cause,  justice  has  won, 
not  only  against  money,  but  has  won  money  over  to  its  side. 
And,  then,  money  is  hard  :  what’s  the  use  of  attacking  it  with  a 
blunderbuss  ? 

“  The  question  is  not,  Ought  workingmen  to  have  fair  wages 
This  is  a  matter  of  course.  That  they  should  secure  these  con¬ 
cerns  every  American,  wherever  he  is  and  however  he  is  placed. 
It  concerns  him  for  two  reasons:  first,  because,  as  an  American, 
he  believes  that  every  man,  willing  to  work,  should  receive  fair 
compensation  for  his  labor  ;  the  second,  because,  also  as  an 
American,  he  wishes  that  every  laborer,  being  also  a  voter, 
should  be  sufficiently  raised  above  squalor  to  be  able  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  that  has  in  it  the  o.xygen  of  intelligence,  and  to 
get  a  little  outlook  as  to  American  prospects, — in  short,  should 
be  an  American  citizen. 

“  Considering,  then,  the  workmen  as  citizens,  as  worthy  of 
interest  and  effort,  their  strikes  tend  to  denationalize  them.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  the  leaders  of  the  strikes  are  unwise  in  spe¬ 
cial  methods,  as  that  they  are  kicking  against  the  pricks. 
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“What  have  the  results  of  the  past  been,  the  revolutions  and 
reformations,  which  the  world  remembers  with  gratitude  ?  They 
are  the  blows  of  those  who,  when  they  attempted  speech,  have 
been  struck  on  the  mouth  with  the  iron  gauntlet.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  emancipator  of  the  later  centuries,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  man  who  would  ‘  utter  his  voice  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  there  as  tiles  on  the  roof  ’, — and  he  believed  in  devils ; 
and  although  battle  enforced,  for  the  time,  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  that  the  voice  proclaimed,  it  has  always  been  thought 
and  speech,  not  war,  which  have  really  been  its  bulwark  and  its 
two-edged  sword.  The  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  was  the  blow 
of  a  struggle  for  breath  when  the  lips  had  been  padlocked.  Our 
own  Revolution  was  because  we  could  have  no  voice  in  affairs  of 
which  we  were  compelled  to  bear  the  burden.  Instances  of 
resistance  and  revolution  are  numberless  ;  but  there  is  not  one 
instance  in  which  the  revolution  has  aroused  disinterested  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  in  which  its  work  has  been  permanently  successful, 
that  the  resort  to  arms  was  not  a  last  resort,  reluctantly  entered 
into,  and  abandoned  at  the  first  possible  moment.  War,  when 
other  means  are  open,  is  never  the  part  of  a  power  that  has  in 
itself  the  elements  of  domination.  Indeed,  as  to  that,  when  we 
have  climbed  high  enough,  we  shall  probably  perceive  that  not 
'  arms  at  all,  but  the  spirit  behind  these,  was  the  power  in  which 
the  domination  always  lay.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  probable  that 
the  appeal  to  arms  rather  hindered  than  helped  the  object  it  was 
intended  to  serve  ;  because  it  roused  in  those  who  jnade  it  a 
spirit  at  variance  with  the  object  itself,  and  so  brought  incipient 
division  into  the  cause. 

“  But  the  strike  is  not  an  appeal  to  arms ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
leaders  deprecate  violence.  It  is  certainly  an  exercise  of  the 
brute  force  of  resistance,  in  contradistinction  to  the  moral  force 
of  persuasion  ;  and  unlike  many  great  causes, — for  the  proper 
consideration  of  workingmen  is  a  great  cause, — it  cannot  plead 
that  this  resort  to  the  resistance  of  brute  force  is  a  last  resort ; 
it  cannot  plead  absence  of  opportunity  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
with  a  ballot,  that  universal  aspiration  of  struggling  humanity 
for  centuries.  When,  therefore,  in  America  an  organization  pre¬ 
fers  strikes  to  speech,  it  proves  itself  un-American  ;  it  has  no 
cause  for  existence  here;  it  takes  by  choice  the  worse  way  for 
the  better  ;  it  shows  that  it  considers  the  strength  of  its  opposi- 
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tion  to  lie  in  fists,  not  in  rinjliteousness  ;  it  appeals  to  the  wrong 
side  of  human  nature,  and  rouses  obstinacy  to  oppose  it ;  it  goes 
back  centuries  in  its  methods,  as  if  it  were  fighting  a  despotism 
instead  of  holding  in  its  hands  a  power  that  it  has  taken  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity, — which  means  the  religion  of  human 
freedom, — to  enthrone  between  the  seas. 

“  The  workingmen  not  regarded  in  America  !  Why,  we  think 
so  much  of  them  here  that  we  (some  of  us  !)  go  and  take  them 
off  the  ships  before  they  have  ever  set  foot  in  the  country,  and 
pay  them  money  to  exercise  a  right  that  brave  men,  for  hundreds 
of  years,  have  fought  and  died  to  make  possible  to  the  j^oorcst, — 
fought  and  died  without  the  cheer  of  a  prophecy  so  great  as  the 
reality  !  And  then  these  men  disregard  the  force  of  a  right  that 
they  have  never  been  trained  to  ajjpreciate,  and  turn  back  to  the 
old  means  which,  against  a  despotism,  have  been  of  uncertain 
efficacy. 

“The  world  has  seen  republics  before,  but  never  one  in  which 
every  man  had  so  much  room  for  his  individuality  to  play  in,  and 
in  which,  at  the  same  time,  an  alien  needed  only  to  be  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  to  have  gained  the  rudiments  of  education  to 
be  able  to  stand  neck  to  neck  with  a  native-born  citizen,  and  to 
distance  him  if  he  can.  If  by  law  and  custom  the  liberty  of 
every  man  to  make  the  best  of  himself  is  recognized ;  if  all  means 
of  education  are  thrown  open  to  him  and  to  his  children  ;  if  the 
press,  that  great  power  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  always 
ready  to  put  forward  his  appeals,  to  advocate  his  cause,  to 
remember  this  ballot  folded  up  in  his  hand  ;  if  public  opinion  is 
already  against  the  monopolies  and  with  the  monopolized,  what 
more  weapons  do  the  workingmen  want.^  The  lamentable  truth 
is,  that  they  don’t  know  how  to  use  what  they  have  ;  tliese  are 
too  complex  for  them.  Rut  these  are  not  only  the  weapons  of 
the  future,  but,  thank  Heaven,  they  arc  recognized  as  the  effi¬ 
cient  weapons  of  the  present.  Let  the  strikers  take  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  managing  their  affairs  ;  that  of  trying  to  sharpen 
their  wits  to  make  use  of  the  means  in  their  hands,  instead  of 
lesorting  to  means  as  much  out  of  jilace  as  if  a  battering-ram  of 
mediaeval  times  were  to  be  brought  out  against  a  Knipp  gun. 

“  What  is  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  strikers  ?  Those 
who  are  working  unite  to  support  those  who  are  striking  ;  so 
that,  if  they  get  higher  wages,  it  is  probable  that  the  additional 
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percent,  is  swallowed  up  in  this  way.  Organizations  of  all  kinds 
are  expensive,  especially  military  ones  ;  and  in  this  country  it 
has  come  to  having  standing  armies,  liable  to  be  suddenly  sta¬ 
tioned  at  any  point, — an  army,  to  be  sure,  furnished  only  with 
the  arms  with  which  Nature  has  supplied  them,  but  performing 
military  duty,  for  all  that ;  keeping  off,  as  far  as  possible,  supplies 
from  the  enemy. 

“  The  perfection  of  machinery  is — simplicity.  The  perfection 
of  government  is,  to  train  the  individual  so  that  the  least  con¬ 
straint  possible  may  be  the  result.  What  sort  of  authority  is 
that  that  at  its  pleasure,  by  its  own  judgment,  commands  men  to 
forbear  from  the  earning  of  their  daily  bread,  and  calls  upon 
other  men  to  give  from  their  pittance  to  support  these  first. ^  If 
the  autocrat  of  the  Russias  should  do  such  a  thing,  even  Europe 
would  cry  out  at  it.  Is  it  so  very  much  better  because  these 
workingmen  have  chosen  their  own  masters  ?  No  doubt  some¬ 
what,  since  they  have  the  privilege  of  changing  and,  though 
really  not  always  without  danger,  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
from  the  association.  But  the  men  who  put  their  brains  and 
their  consciences  into  other  men’s  keeping  are  not  the  people 
whom  a  republic  can  see  walk  up  to  the  ballot  without  trembling. 
Alas  for  us,  if  they  have  fairly  learned  the  taste  of  tyranny  ! 
For  to  human  nature  the  taste  of  tyranny  is  like  the  taste  of 
blood  to  a  tiger.  The  taster  may  reform, — after  the  victim  has 
been  devoured. 

“And  then,  these  men  who  are  idle?  To  no  human  being, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  idleness  healthful  ;  rest  after  severe 
labor  or  illness  is  not  this.  The  thought  of  forty  thousand  men 
loafing  in  sight  of  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  and  of  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  wages  they  desire  to  be  paid  them,  is  not  a  thought 
to  inspire  admiration.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  belief  that,  if 
men  cannot  get  just  what  they  want,  they  must  not  take  any¬ 
thing.  What  if  the  employers  should  do  this  same  thing?  What 
if  they,  because  they  cannot  get  their  workmen  at  the  price  they 
want,  should  give  up  business,  and  loaf  ?  The  whole  world  would 
‘  shut  up  shop.’  The  strikers  count  upon  their  not  doing  this. 
T/ie  strik  ers  base  their  ivholc  action  upon  the  belief  that  their 
employers  have  a  coinmon-sensc  and  a  business  capacity  lacking  in 
themselves.  Want  of  judgment  and  capacity  are  deplorable  lacks 
individually  ;  but  it  remains  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  see 
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t'lese  vaunted  as  the  forces  which  are  to  raise  the  workingman  ; 
and  to  see  them  so  vaunted  in  America  would  be  an  absurdity,  if 
it  were  not  deplorable.  As  to  idleness,  if  the  effect  of  it  upon 
people  of  cultivation  and  the  resources  of  wealth  is  disastrous, 
w.iat  is  it  to  men  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  their  toil,  and 
whose  daily  toil  serves  as  a  constant  toning  down  of  vicious 
e.iergies  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  outward  temptations  to  brutal¬ 
ity  and  violence,  there  is  to  be  met  the  restlessness  which  comes 
from  suspense.  To  them  everything  is  changed  ;  their  homes 
are  no  longer  the  sanctuaries  to  which  their  own  labor  brings 
comfort  and  smiles.  For  the  bread  for  their  babes  tliey  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  their  right  arms,  to  which  Nature  has 
thus  given  a  new  incentive  to  diligence  and  skill.  Instead  of 
these,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  money  of  an  organization  to 
which  they  themselves  have  contributed, — money  which,  should 
strikes  become  indefinitely  e.xtended,  must  fail  because  it 
depends  upon  the  contributions  of  laborers  like  themselves,  who 
at  any  moment  may  need  help  instead  of  giving  it. 

“  That  old  saying,  chat  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,  has  its  origin  in  the  belief  in  a  certain  hard  common-sense 
which  is  at  the  base  of  all  human  capacity  for  progress, — a  com¬ 
mon  sense  by  no  means  always  well  articulated,  since  it  is  found 
in  people  to  whom  e.xpression  is  difficult,  but  yet,  in  the  main, 
to  be  depended  upon.  The  Trades  Unions  have  dosed  this 
largely  with  the  anaesthetic  of  personal  expectations  of  increase 
of  wages  for  all  the  workmen  whose  ability  makes  them  uncer¬ 
tain  that  they  may  not  be  turned  off  or  cut  down  to-morrow. 
But  even  these  people  are  opening  their  eyes;  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  seriously  to  question  tne  wisdom,  not  only  of  their  leaders, 
but,  it  will  presently  be  seen,  of  their  own  course.  They  are,  in 
effect,  beginning  to  remind  themselves  of  the  old  distich  : 

“  Just  I  he  worth  of  anything 
Is  just  so  much  as  it  w  11  biing.” 

What!  beginning  to  remind  themselves  of  it  now,  when  the  great 
wave  of  the  strike  has  risen  mountains  high  and  is  ready  to 
break  ? 

“  There  is  an  able  article  in  the  January  Century,  among  the 
Topics  of  the  Time,  which  bears  upon  this  point  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  destruction  of  individuality 
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which  they  aim  at, — an  individuality  that  the  age  is  tending  to 
promote. 

"  But  why  say  more,  e.xcept  this,  which  possibly  has  not  been 
said,  that  the  Unions,  in  addition  to  their  blocking  individual 
freedom,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  stamp  class  distinctions 
upon  America?  The  only  free  republic  is  where  a  man  may  start 
anywhere,  and  go  as  far  as  he  can.  The  Hydra  is  always  a  mon¬ 
ster  with  his  hundred  heads.  One  head  is  all  that  a  man  needs 
to  guide  his  conduct,  and  that  one  is — his  own.” 

Mr.  Tipton  looked  up  from  a  bit  of  paper  which  he  had  been 
folding  and  refolding  while  Mr.  Martimas  had  been  reading. 

“  What  an  unbearable  world  if  we  were  all  on  a  dead  level,” 
h3  said.  “Theoretically,  now,  I  know  as  much  as  anybody,  of 
c  )urse.  We  all  act  on  that  princijile,  — e.xpand  ourselves  in  order 
to  grow.  But  jiractically,  supposing  that  nobody  knew  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  how  to  build  a  ship,  how  to  adapt  the  vessel  of  to-day 
to  the  new  demands  of  the  age,  as  to  speed,  freight,  and  all  that  ? 
I’ve  never  invented  anything  or  improved  upon  anybody  else’s 
inventions.  And  I  don’t  believe  I  could  stand  it  to  think  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  waking  up  some  morning  and  finding 
something  new  somewhere.” 

“After  all,”  said  Miss  Wynne,  “  we  are  quite  right  not  to  be 
patient  with  the  stupidity  which  neither  appreciates  nor  desires 
anything  better  than  itself.  It  is  not  as  workingmen  at  all  that 
we  recognize  our  citizens,  but  as  Americans,  either  native  or 
naturalized,  as  voters,  as  human  beings.  Think  how  strange  it 
is,  after  the  immense  struggle  to  obtain  this,  that  it  should  seem 
of  no  consquence  to  the  people  for  whom  it  has  been  won.” 

“It  brings  us  back  to  the  Sphinx’s  riddle,”  said  Mrs.  Crofts; 
“it  was  a  decrepit  man  that  walked  on  three  legs,  in  the  evening. 
And  whether  the  extr^leg  is  a  cane  or  an  organization,  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  To  have  a  chance  to  be  himself,  and  his  best 
self,  is  the  height  of  human  aspiration  in  time  or  eternity,  —  I  do 
not,  by  any  means,  want  to  say  to  serve  himself  or  live  in  him¬ 
self.  Land,  climate,  man’s  control  over  natural  forces,  public 
opinion,  private  opportunities  for  work  and  improvement  in  it, 
all  conspire  here  to  make  every  workman  a  more  capable  worker. 
How  would  it  be  if  he  paid  to  improve  himself  in  intelligence 
and  capacity,  the  money  he  invests  in  Trades  Unions  ?  He  would 
certainly  be  worth'  more.  Wouldn’t  this  be  of  any  avail  to  him  ?” 
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“I  agree  with  Mr.  Martimas  in  the  danger  and  the  immeasur¬ 
able  stupidity  of  sinking  the  individual  in  the  workman,”  said 
Mr.  Atterbury.  “What  do  they  want  eight  hours’ labor  for  if 
they  are  only  machines,  anyhow  ?  We  dare  to  hope  that  with 
more  leisure,  —  two  or  four  hours  taken  from  the  twelve  of  work, 
—  they  would  grow  to  appreciate  and  use  some  of  the  advantages 
so  ready  to  their  hand  everywhere.  Libraries  are  open  to  them. 
Time  and  opportunities  are  here  for  growing  more  proficient  in 
their  different  trades,  for  fitting  themselves  to  be  master  work¬ 
men.  And  since  the  world  began,  and  so  long  as  it  shall  last, 
work  alone  will  fit  for  mastery.  You  all  remember  the  anecdote 
of  some  man  who  had  been  a  poor  boy,  and  wlio  had  risen  to 
great  wealth  and  business  authority,  —  how  he  was  one  day  finding 
fault  with  some  men  who  were  not  doing  work  on  a  building 
satisfactorily.  In  reply,  one  of  them  looked  up  and  recalled  to 
him  the  time  when  he,  the  master,  had  carried  a  hod.  ‘  Yes,’  he 
returned  ;  ‘  and  didn’t  I  do  it  well }  ’  ” 

“  You  speak  of  the  workmen  carrying  votes  in  their  hands,” 
said  Mr.  Roberts  to  Mr.  Martimas.  “  How  does  that  affect  the 
price  of  their  wages.!*” 

“  Directly  not  at  all.  Indirectly  a  great  deal.  It  secures  to 
them,  from  all  parties,  the  respect  of  being  considered  as  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  it  gives  them  a  voice  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  which  must  include  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes.  As  has  been  said,  the  two  hours  a  day  saved  from 
manual  toil  are  meant  to  give  them  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  use 
their  brains  in  such  a  way  that  their  right  hands  shall  be  worth 
more.  Yet,  after  all,  this  matter  of  right  hands,  of  wages,  is  not 
the  only  consideration,  even  to  workingmen.  How  to  live  sensi¬ 
bly,  comfortably,  intelligently,  and  always  progressively,  is  a 
problem  whose  s'olution  will  make  every  dollar  of  a  man’s  wages 
treole  in  value.  A  dollar  in  whiskey.!*  A  dollar  in  books,  or 
pictures, — even  chromos  .-*  A  day’s  wages  spent  in  carousal.^ 
The  same  amount  in  a  simple  family  picnic  to  some  pleasant 
spot  .!*  Which  fits  the  workman  for  higher  wages  ^  Which  makes 
it  the  more  likely  that  he  will  come  to  earn  them  ?  Which  dis¬ 
position  of  his  time  and  money  depends  upon  his  employer  ? 
Neither.  And  in  whatever  way  we  turn  the  question,  the  work¬ 
man  already  holds  in  his  hand  a  power  and  a  means  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  himself  which  he  can  never  wrest  from  his  employer,  be- 
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cause  it  does  not  lie  in  the  employer’s  power  to  grant  it.  The 
strikes  may  bring  concessions  from  a  few  of  these,  though  even 
this  is  doubtful,  and  growing  more  so.  But  the  strikes  will  never 
intimidate  Nature,  and  Nature  never  has  and  never  will  allow  one 
man  to  get  permanently  out  of  another  man  what  it  belongs  to 
him  to  gain  for  himself.  If  the  workman  loaf  when  he  should 
study,  if  he  use  his  throat  for  drink  instead  of  his  brains  for 
thought,  no  government,  no  Unions,  no  power  on  earth,  can  put 
him  and  keep  him  where  he,  individually,  could  have  put  and 
kept  himself.  But  all  this  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Trouble  is  the  thorn  of  growth.  America  offers  freedom  to  the 
people  of  all  nations.  But  this  freedom  it  is  possible  to  keep 
only  in  one  way,  by  making  the  aliens  who  inherit  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  citizens  born  who  have  won  and  lield  the  freedom 
and  mean  still  to  hold  it,  —  by  throwing  aside  the  worn  out  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Old  World  and  taking  bravely,  boldly,  and  with 
assurance  of  success,  the  American  way.” 
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Man  formulates  with  geometric  skill, — 

States  theorems,  adds  scholia  at  will. 

In  gravitation,  deems  a  problem  solved. 

With  all  creation’s  mysteries  involved. 

Vain  egotist !  The  seed  that  buried  lies. 

Against  the  force  of  gravity  will  rise  ; 

For,  at  the  call  of  Siiringtime  sun  and  dew. 

Life’s  currents  thrill  the  lowly  germ  cells  through 
And  gravity  is  conquered,  in  its  strife 
With  life  upreaching  to  the  Source  of  Life. 
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1'^HAT  trenchant  and  vigorous  writer,  the  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  in  his  recently  published  work  upon  Applied  Chris¬ 
tianity,  has  something  to  say  about  Christianity  and  popular 
education,  which,  if  not  new,  is  at  least  suggestive  of  some 
new  thoughts,  in  the  present  condition  of  society.  One  of  his 
propositions  is,  that  “  the  first  demand  that  Christianity  has  to 
make  respecting  popular  education  is  that  it  be  directed  toward 
the  formation  of  character,  rather  than  the  communication  of 
abstract  knowledge.” 

This  strikes  one,  at  first,  as  something  new  ;  but  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a  century  ago,  the  statement  would  have  been  regarded  as 
nearly  akin  I0  an  axiom.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that 
education  was  necessary,  primarily,  in  order  to  make  good  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and,  by  good  citizens,  was  meant  men  of  pure  lives  and 
high  moral  tone.  The  laws  now  upon  the  statute  books  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  expressly  enjoin  upon  teachers  to  inculcate  “  principles 
of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  ;  love  of  their 
country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  indus¬ 
try,  and  frugality  ;  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society 
and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded.” 

Probably  no  serious  exception  would  be  taken  to  these  injunc¬ 
tions  by  the  educators  or  politicians  who  read  them  to-day  ;  but 
it  is  very  evident  that  any  practical  application  of  them  has  fallen 
very  largely  into  neglect.  Ethical  culture  holds  no  such  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  courses  of  popular  instruction  as  was  contem¬ 
plated  when  this  statute  was  written.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
various.  The  increased  mental  pressure  in  multiplied  studies, — 
the  utilitarian  idea,  so  called  ;  the  theory  of  the  secularization  of 
our  schools, — each  has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  A  descend¬ 
ing  moral  tone  in  public  sentiment,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  done 
more. 

Whatever  the  causes,  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  convince  the 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen,  from  the  jiresent  social  outlook, 
that  more  direct  and  systematic  methods  of  moral  education  are 
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-rreatly  to  be  desired.  How  to  bring  this  about  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  Dr.  Gladden  discusses  at  some  length.  He 
begins  with  the  declaration,  that  “  inasmuch  as  character  is 
largely  developed  by  work,  the  intelligent  Christian  will  insist 
that  our  public  schools  ought  to  give  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  they  have  ever  done  to  industrial  training.”  He  advocates 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  work  into  grammar,  as  well  as 
hi«^h  schools,  commencing  with  drawing,  which  already  has  a 
place  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  proceeding  to  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  tools  and  the  manipulation  of  materials,  and  thence  to  the 
turning  lathe  and  some  forms  of  iron-working.  For  girls  he 
would  have  plain  sewing  and  ornamental  needlework,  as  well  as 
modeling  in  clay.  The  ordinary  arguments  in  favor  of  indus¬ 
trial  training  are  presented  ;  but  he  also  claims  that  there  are 
direct  moral  results  which  are  no  less  important.  The  self- 
respect  and  hope  which  are  awakened  in  boys,  who,  though  dull 
and  incapable  in  te.xt-book  studies,  find  themselves  to  excel  in 
manual  work ;  the  better  appreciation  by  all  of  their  school  privi¬ 
leges  as  a  means  to  an  end, — in  other  words,  the  good  effects  of 
being  consciously  engaged  in  a  “  useful  occupation”  ;  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  habits  of  precision  and  method,  v/ith  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  value  of  conscientious  faithfulness  in  little  things, 
are  some  of  the  moral  advantages. 

“  This,  then,”  he  says,  “  is  the  first  admonition  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Christianity  must  leave  with  those  who  direct  the  policy  of 
our  schools.  You  have  been  building  on  a  foundation  too  nar¬ 
row;  you  must  enlarge  your  basis  ;  you  must  learn  that  character 
is  the  principal  thing,  and  that  character  is  the  result  of  a  har¬ 
monious  development  of  all  the  powers, — of  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  and  the  practical  judgment  and  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory  and  the  logical  faculty  ;  and  you  must  not  forget  that 
industrial  training  affords  a  discipline  almost  indispensable  to 
the  right  development  of  character.” 

But  Dr.  Gladden  does  not  rest  with  urging  this  indirect  method 
of  moral  discipline.  He  insists  that  there  has  been  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  a  “gross  neglect  to  provide  direct  and  .systematic  method  of 
moral  education  ”  ;  that  “  moral  training  has  become  altogether 
secondary ;  the  attempt  to  secure  it,  feebly  and  uncertainly 
made.”  He  cites  a  list  of  examination  questions  presented  to 
teachers  by  county  boards  of  examiners  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
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which,  out  of  six  hundred  and  ninety  questions,  only  two  refer 
to  the  development  of  moral  character. 

Admitting,  as  he  does,  that,  through  the  good  sense  and  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  teachers,  we  actually 
do  get  a  much  larger  percentage  of  moral  teaching  than  these  fig. 
ures  would  seem  to  imply,  it  nevertheless  remains  obvious  that 
the  influence  of  the  state  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced  upon  the 
subject.  Moral  instruction  is  not  dignified  by  being  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Not  that  we  should  or  could  introduce  the  Bible  as  a  text-book, 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better.  In  the  present  constU 
tution  of  society,  this  would  not  be  possible.  But  the  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Decalogue  are  universally  accepted  as  true,  and 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  man.  They  are  laws  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  ;  as  important,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  laws  of 
physics,  more  important  to  the  state  and  to  society  than  any 
other  of  the  laws  of  nature.  “The  neglect  to  provide  this  kind 
of  teaching,”  says  Dr.  Gladden,  “  is  sheer  fatuity  ;  every  citizen 
who  is  a  Christian,  and  who  believes  that  righteousness  is  the 
principal  thing,  is  bound  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  to  demand, 
unceasingly,  that  this  great  defect  in  our  system  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  be  remedied  without  delay.” 

Captain  Glazier  and  his  Lake  is  the  name  of  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Harrower,  published  as  an 
extra  number  of  the  Educational  Reporter,  by  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
&  Company.  The  sub  title  of  Mr.  Harrower's  work  is  sug¬ 
gestive.  It  is,  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Progress  of  Exploration 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Mississippi  since  the  Discovery  of 
Lake  Itasca.” 

The  inquiry  is  prefaced  with  a  quotation  of  the  modern  bur¬ 
lesque  of  Columbus  discovering  America.  Captain  Glazier,  like 
Columbus,  knew  that  he  could  do  something  effective  in  the  way 
of  discovery',  if  given  half  a  chance.  So  he  set  himself  to  work 
to  discover  Lake  Glazier,  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  very  soon  found  it;  “And  thus,”  says  Mr.  Harrower,  "he 
won  eternal  fame  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  five  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  including  three  Indians  not  taxed.”  After  discovering 
Elk  Lake,  to  which  the  name  of  Glazier  was  now  grandly  given, 
the  seeker  for  fame  and  fortune  made  a  journey  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Mississippi  in  a  canoe,  received  and  feted  all  the  way,  at  all 
the  principal  towns,  as  a  great  discoverer.  Mr.  Harrower  says  : 
“If  Captain  Glazier  had  sent  three  dollars  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  he  would  have  received  a  fac-simile 
tracing  of  this  (official)  map,  certified  to  be  correct ;  and  thus  he 
might  have  discovered  “  Lake  Glazier,”  and  saved  $9,997  of 
$10,000  which  his  friends  say  he  e.xpended  on  this  expedition  for 
the  love  of  science  and  the  glory  of  Captain  Willard  Glazier.” 
Copious  comparative  extracts  of  the  records  of  Schoolcraft  and 
Glazier  are  given.  But  the  most  amusing  of  all  these  strikingly 
similar  pages  is  the  one  giving  the  meteorological  observations 
of  the  two  men.  Glazier’s  observations  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  his  famous  predecessor.  The  condition  of  the  sky,  the 
winds,  the  state  of  the  thermometer  even  are  practically  identical. 

Mr.  Hopewell  Clarke,  of  Minneapolis,  made  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  Itasca  region  last  autumn,  for  the  educational  publishing 
house,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Harrower’s  interesting  contri¬ 
bution  to  Lake  Glazier  literature  appears.  He  says:  “Lake 
Itasca  of  to-day  is  the  same  in  its  main  features  that  it  was  when 
Nicollet  was  there,  and  for  a  hundred  years  before.  Its  level 
may  have  been  a  little  higher,  the  surface  of  Elk  Lake  may  have 
been  a  little  lower  ;  Itasca  may  have  spread  out  over  some  acres 
more  of  marsh.  Elk  Lake  may  have  been  somewhat  smaller  in 
its  surface  extent ;  thus  they  may  have  come  more  nearly  to¬ 
gether  and  nearer  to  being  one  continuous  body  of  water.  But 
the  main  features  of  this  remarkable  basin  will  remain  the  same 
for  generations  to  come,  and  Lake  Itasca  will  be  then,  as  it  is 
now,  the  first  important  reservoir  of  all  the  springs  that  feed  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  river.”  Mr.  Clarke  adds  :  “  The 
last  thing  we  did  before  leaving  our  camp  between  the  lakes  was 
to  erect  on  the  top  of  the  little  knoll,  in  plain  view  from  both 
lakes  and  from  Schoolcraft  Island  on  the  North,  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Nicollet,  on  which  was  inscribed,  ‘To  tlie  memory 
of  J.  N.  Nicollet,  who  discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  August  29,  1836.’  ” 

The  address  of  Professor  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  principal  of  the 
Albany  High  School,  at  the  eleventh  annual  reunion  of  his 
graduates  at  holiday  time,  is  given  in  full  by  the  Albany  Sunday 
Express.  The  High  .School  has  been  established  a  little  more 
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than  eighteen  years.  “  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,”  said  Mr.  Robinson,  “  our  school  may  be  said  to  have  had 
graduates,  but  scarcely  alumni  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  our  opponents  told  us,  as  some  tell  us  to¬ 
day,  ‘  You  are  educating  boys  and  girls  above  their  station,’  we 
could  only  reply  that  in  this  free  country  men  and  women  are 
not  born  to  station,  high  or  low,  but  that  character  and  intel¬ 
ligence  should  determine  station,  and  to  develop  these  is  the 
aim  of  our  high  school.  I  believe  that  the  normal  feeling  of  an 
alumnus  for  his  alma  mater  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  a 
citizen  for  his  government.  The  good  citizen  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  administration  and  opposed  to  its  methods ;  t.e  may 
believe  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  change  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  harbors  the  thought  of  enmity 
toward  his  government  or  entertains  a  desire  to  destroy  it  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  does  not  approve  of  its  tariff  legislation  or  post- 
office  management.  The  good  citizen  will  exhaust  the  last 
means  of  reforming  abuses  before  he  will  aim  a  blow  for  the 
destruction  of  his  government.  So  with  the  true  alumnus  of  a 
school  or  college.” 

The  address  was  full  of  sentences  worth  quoting,  ringing 
charges  to  the  Albany  alumni,  which  might  well  be  echoed  in 
form  and  spirit  to  thousands  of  other  graduates. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  queen  of  the  gypsies  in  the  United 
States  is  rather  interesting,  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view. 
A  great  many  people  had  known,  in  an  indefinite  §ort  of  way, 
that  the  gypsies  have  a  queen,  but  the  death  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  the  coronation  of  her  young  sister  brings  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  front  again.  Miss  Lucy  Stanley,  the  new  queen,  lives 
in  civilization  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  is  said  to  be  possessed 
of  a  fair  degree  of  education.  It  has  been  said,  and  doubtless 
with  truth,  that  the  child  is  now  born  who  will  live  to  see  the 
last  of  the  gypsies  as  a  separate  people. 

The  subject  of  school  sanitation  is  coming  before  officials  and 
private  persons  with  more  and  more  urgency.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  that  science  first  made  her  voice  heard  with  authority 
in  regard  to  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  schoolrooms.  In 
many  towns  the  effort  at  obedience  of  the  laws  of  health  has 
resulted  in  absurd  arrangements  in  school-buildings.  It  some- 
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times  seems  as  though  it  would  be  almost  better  to  go  on  in  the 
old,  careless  way,  with  no  attempts  at  hygienic  regulations. 
Common  sense,  common  sense,  common  sense  !  How  easy  it  is 
to  call  for  it,  how  difficult  to  find  it ! 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to  guard  jealously 
their  system  of  public  schools.  They  should  see  to  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  be  freed  from  faults  and  weaknesses,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  the  designs  of  its  enemies  be  thwarted.  Pure  morals, 
godliness,  religion,  are  to  be  taught  in  these  schools,  both  by 
precept  and  example, — but  not  sectarianism.  All  just  cause  of 
complaint  should  be  removed;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These 
people  have  announced,  in  unmistakable  terms,  their  bitter, 
determined,  persistent  opposition  to  the  system. 

A  LATE  number  of  The  Catholic  Review  states  it  in  this  way  : 
“  There  is  no  longer  a  school  question  for  Catholics,  It  is  closed. 
The  door  of  discussion,  which  was  slightly  ajar  prior  to  1884,  was 
closed,  locked,  bolted,  and  barred  by  the  Plenary  Council  held 
in  that  year,  which  directed  that  Christian  schools  should  be 
maintained  by  all  the  parishes  in  the  United  States  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  extreme  poverty  from  carrying  them  on.  That  decree 
is  law  for  priests  and  people.” 

A  Plenary  Council  can  “close,  lock,  bolt,  and  bar”  the  door 
even  of  discussion.  Nevertheless,  Catholic  children,  by  thou¬ 
sands,  will  continue  to  attend  the  public  schools.  The  effort  of 
bishop  and  priest  to  prevent  it  will  operate  to  alienate  many  from 
that  church.  _ 

Apropos  to  the  above  comes  the  case  of  Dr.  McGlynn.  It  has 
some  features  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  our  school  system  : 
I.  Dr.  McGlynn,  in  his  boyhood,  attended  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City.  2.  He  has  been  a  priest  for  twenty-six  years, 
and  during  all  this  time  he  has  refused  to  establish  parochial 
schools.  3.  His  church,  it  is  reported,  is  the  only  large  Catholic 
church  in  New  York  which  does  not  have  a  parochial  school 
attached  to  it.  These  are  significant  facts.  A  prominent  Cath¬ 
olic  lawyer  recently  said,  “  No  Catholic  who  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  ever  turns  against  them,”  Many  of  the  leading 
Catholic  citizens  were  educated  in  them,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  every  year. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Association  are  doinj;  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  next  meeting  at  (diicago,  July  12-16,  not  only  the  largest 
assemblage  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  ever  convened,  but 
also  one  productive  of  permanent  g(jod  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  Introductory  address,  on  the  first  evening,  will  be  given  by 
Richard  Edwards,  EL.l).,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  an  eminent 
educator  and  eloquent  orator.  The  general  program  for  the  six 
sessions  to  follow  is  all  completed.  Only  one  topic  will  be  considered 
during  a  session,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  free  tliscussion. 

The  topics  are  timely,  and  include  “The  Psychological  and  Ped.i- 
gogical  Value  of  the  Modern  Methods  of  Klementarv  Culture.” 
Thomas  Davidson,  LL.l).,  of  New  Jersey,  lion.  John  W.  Dickinson 
of  Massachusetts,  F.  Louis  Solden,  Ph.D.,  of  Missouri,  \V.  N.  Hail- 
mann,  Ph.D.,  of  Indiana,  \V.  'P.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of  Massachusetts, 
J.  H.  Hoose,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  and  others, 
will  participate  in  the  discussisn  of  the  theories  involved  in  this  topic.  On 
the  practical  side  of  the  topic,  Sui)t.  J.  M.  Creenwood,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  will  speak  on  the  “.Art  and  Method  of  Questioning  Adapted  to 
Ordinary  School  Work”;  Supt.  H.  S.  'Parbell,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
will  treat  of  “Questions  Suited  to  Test  and  Examination  Exercises,” 
and  Prof.  J.  J.  Tigart,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  'Pennessee,  of  “(Ques¬ 
tions  for  Admission  to  the  University,  College,  and  Higher  .Schools.” 

C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hamiishire,  Geo.  A.  Littlefield,  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Ohio,  and  others  will  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  topic. 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  LL.D.,  of  Ohio,  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.D.,  of  Iowa, 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson, 
of  New  Hamsphire,  will  speak  on  the  “Educational  Inlluence  and 
Results  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787”  (the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  adoption). 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  Pres,  of  Michigan  University,}.  W.  Strong, 

D. D.,  President  of  Carleton  College,  Iowa,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hopkins, 
of  Georgia,  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride,  of  State  University,  Iowa,  Prof.  E.  T, 
Tomlinson,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  and  others  will  discuss 
“'Phe  Relation  of  the  University,  College,  and  Higher  Technological 
Schools  to  the  Public  Systems  of  Instruction.’^ 

Chancellor  J,  H.  incent,  LL.D.,  of  ('hautau(|ua,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Monserat,  of  Kentucky,  .Albert  P.  .Marble,  Ph.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
CharleSf  Dudley  Warner,  of  Connecticut,  Gen.  'Phomas  J.  Morgan,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  others,  will  discuss  the  means  and  the  ends  of 
Culture  to  be  provided  for  the  American  people  beyond  the  ordinary 
school  period. 
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The  place  Manual  Training  should  occupy  in  a  system  of  public 
schools  will  be  treated  by  Oen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technolog)^  Su])t.  M.  A.  Newell,  LL.D.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Prof.  C,  W.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Miss  L.  A. 
Fay,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  others. 

Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Clinton,  la.,  will  speak  of  the  work  to  be 
done  by  educators  to  enlighten  and  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  education. 

Mrs.  Klla  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  will  tell  how  to  help  the  people  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  teaching. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  will  discuss  the  means 
of  awakening  an  interest,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  professionally 
trained  teachers,  and  for  such  only. 

Prof.  T.  McClcary,  of  Mankato  Normal  School,  Minnesota,  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  lUcknell,  of  Boston,  and  others,  will  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  the  above  topics. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Council  (D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.D.,  of 
Massachusetts,  jiresidcnt)  will  open  its  sessions  July  7,  and  continue 
until  the  meeting  cf  the  National  Educational  Association  opens. 

The  meetings  of  the  nine  departments  will  be  held  on  the  after¬ 
noons  of  July  13,  14,  and  15.  The  programs  of  the  several  de¬ 
partments  will  cover  the  ground  indicated  by  their  respective  spheres 
of  educational  work.  They  relate  to  Supervision,  Normal  Work, 
Higher  and  Secondary  Education,  Kindergarten  and  Elementary 
Methods,  Art,  Music,  and  Industrial  Education. 

'I'he  railroads  will  sell  teachers  and  all  school  officers  “  round-trip 
tickets”  from  all  principal  stations,  to  Chicago  and  return,  for  one 
fare,  plus  two  dollars  (?2.oo)  to  pay  for  a  membership  coupon. 
Tickets  good  going  from  July  5  to  15,  and  returning  to  September,  10, 
inclusive. 

Excursions  are  arranged  to  Alaska,  Pacific  Coast,  Yosemite  Valley, 
Yellow  Stone  Park.  Lake  Superior  region,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  all 
Rocky  Mountain  points,  Mexico  and  all  Southwest  sections,  at  very 
low  rates.  It  is  also  e.xpected  that  excursions  eastward  from  Cliicago 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Chautauqua,  Saratoga,  White  Mountain  region,  and 
all  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  in  Canada,  will  be  arranged. 

An  exposition  of  all  school  products,  school  books,  apparatus,  and 
all  appliances,  will  be  held  for  ten  days  at  Chicago,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Lane,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools  of  Cook  County ; 
address  at  Chicago. 

A  bulletin,  giving  full  details  of  the  arrangements,  including  re¬ 
duced  board,  railroad  rate.s,  excursions,  etc.,  will  be  issued  in  April. 

For  further  particulars  address,  on  local  matters  and  exposition, 
Hon.  A.  fl.  L.vne,  Chairman  of  Local  Committee  and  Director  of 
Exposition,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  'PresL, 

3  Somerset  street,  Boston 

James  H.  Canfield,  Sec'y, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Examinations  in  Geometry. — It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  examinations  in  general,  but  to  offer  some  suggestions  in 
regard  to  examinations  in  one  branch  ;  viz.,  the  study  of  geometry. 

In  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty,  let  three  pupils  be  selected  as  sam¬ 
ples.  No.  I  is  a  bright,  intelligent  boy,  who  is  fully  capable  of  master¬ 
ing  the  geometry  lesson.  He  thinks  the  problems  out  for  himself,  and 
understands  why  each  equation  is  needed.  He  also  has  a  good  mem¬ 
ory.  No.  2  is  an  equally  capable  boy,  with  a  logical,  well  balanced 
mind  that  enjoys  the  task  of  demonstrating  the  theorems  for  himself. 
Although  his  mind  works  more  slowly  than  that  of  No.  i,  yet  he  can 
always  be  relied  on,  and  is  almost  sure  to  find  the  true  solution  of 
every  problem.  He  never  commits  the  lesson  to  memory,  but  works  it 
out  each  time,  and  gets  much  more  benefit  from  the  lesson  than  No.  i. 
No.  3  represents  those  who  understand  something  of  the  lesson,  but 
generally  get  through  the  recitation  by  committing  the  demonstration 
to  memory. 

When  the  examination  day  comes  No.  i  will  pass  the  best  examina¬ 
tion.  He  looks  at  the  first  question  and  begins  working  it  out.  Soon  he 
remembers  the  solution  of  the  first,  and  is  ready  for  the  second  ques¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  gets  through  the  whole  list  within  the  required  time. 
No.  2  goes  to  work  on  the  first  problem  and  works  it  all  out  as  if  it 
was  a  new  problem,  because  he  has  not  committed  the  demonstration 
to  memory.  So  of  each  one.  But  it  has  taken  so  long  to  work  out 
each  separate  problem  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  finish  them  all. 
He  may  have  completed  three-quarters  of  the  work  assigned,  and 
therefore  gets  seventy-five  per  cent,  for  his  report.  No.  3,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  committed  to  memory  the  problems  with  their  solutions,  and 
hence  he  can  write  out  rapidly  any  solution  which  he  has  previously 
learned. 

The  result  is  that  No.  3  has  a  better  report  than  No.  2,  although  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  better  scholar.  Mere  mechanical  work  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  is  placed  above  the  logical  reasoning  of  an  intelligent,  bright  pupil. 
The  real  object  of  the  study  is  lost  to  the  whole  class.  ,  It  seems  to  the 
pupils  a  memory  lesson,  instead  of  a  discipline  for  the  mind.  No.  2 
gets  discouraged  and  gives  up  trying.  The  study  does  not  accomplish 
what  it  is  designed  to  do,  and  the  time  spent  on  it  could  be  put  to  more 
profitable  use,  unless  the  examinations  are  conducted  in  some  other 
way,  or  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  R.  E.  M. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  established  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Semitic  languages.  Literature,  and  Archaeology  which  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  considered  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  either  in 
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Europe  or  America.  Three  professors  have  been  elected.  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters,  widely  known  as  an  exact  and  original  Biblical  scholar,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  Literature,  Language,  and  Archae¬ 
ology.  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  a  graduate  of  the  University  at  Leipsic, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  younger  scholars 
in  his  line,  has  been  selected  for  the  chair  of  Arabic.  Rev.  Dr.  Her¬ 
mann  Hilprecht,  graduate  of  Leipsic  and  lately  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Erlangen,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Assyriology.  Dr.  Hilprecht 
is  recognized  in  (iermany  and  England  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
distinguished  scholars,  in  the  line  of  Oriental  learning,  in  the  world. 
He  is  still  a  young  man,  being  about  the  same  age  as  Haupt  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

A  course  in  Semitic  language  and  literature  w'ill  be  begun  about  the 
ist  of  February,  18S7  ;  but  the  full  courses  in  the  various  lines  of 
work  will  be  begun  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Another  addition  was  made  to  the  faculty  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Dan¬ 
iel  Brinton  as  professor  of  the  American  Languages  and  Archaeology. 
Dr.  Brinton  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  scholar  in  the  line  of 
the  languages  of  the  American  Indians,  and  proposes  to  offer  courses 
n  the  various  dialects  which  he  has  especially  studied. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  July  5th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest. 
The  management  is  making  every  effort  to  have  the  quality  of  the 
meeting  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  that  have  preceded  it.  Burlington 
will  be  found  to  be  a  beautiful  place,  with  its  delightful  surrounding 
scenery  of  lake  and  mountain.  PIxcursions  are  planned  to  Ausable 
Chasm,  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  George,  and  to  the  famous  marble 
quarries  of  Rutland,  t^xcursions  will  also  be  made,  at  very  low  rates, 
to  Montreal,  Quebec,  Saguenay  River,  the  White  Mountains,  and  to 
Niagara,  which  last  may  be  extended  to  take  in  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  at  C'hicago. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Washington,  March  15th,  i6th,  and 
17th.  Hon.  C.  S.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Nevada,  is  the  president,  and  he  has  prepared  an  excellent  program, 
including  the  discussion  of  several  important  subjects,  among  which 
maybe  mentioned  “Teachers’  Certificates:  Town,  County,  and  State.” 
It  is  expected  that  Hon.  Wm.  McKinley,  M.  C.,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  the  “  Relation  of  our  Public  Schools  to  the  General  Government.” 
This  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  ever 
held  by  the  department. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Chinese  Government  and  the  Christian  Religion. — Since 
every  wave  of  progress  affects  education,  in  a  record  of  which 
this  is  primarily  the  theme,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  touch 
upon  movements  in  other  lines  of  human  activity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  information  that  has  come  to  us 
recently  from  abroad,  is  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  tak¬ 
ing  Christianity  under  its  protection.  In  all  the  eighteen  provinces 
proclamations  have  been  issued  to  the  people  calling  on  them  to  live 
at  peace  with  Christian  missionaries  and  converts,  and  explaining  that 
the  Christian  religion  teaches  men  to  do  right,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  respected.  The  Chinese  are  not  a  people  who  persecute  for  opin¬ 
ion,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  and  followers 
of  four  different  sets  of  doctrines  have  lived  together  in  the  Empire 
for  centuries  without  disturbance.  'I'he  persecutions  to  which  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  have  been  from  time  to  time  subjected  have  arisen,  for 
the.  most  part  from  political  causes,  and  have  frequently  been  provoked 
by  the  injudicious  acts  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  The  proclama¬ 
tions  that  have  been  issued  threaten  punishment  if  their  orders  are  not 
heeded.  They  are  properly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  that  movement 
toward  international  relations  which  was  noted  by  the  Marquis  Tseng, 
in  his  remarkable  paper  entitled  “  China :  The  Sleep  and  the  Awaken¬ 
ing,”  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Revieiv. 


Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee. — Among  the  many  projects  for  celebrat¬ 
ing  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee,  one  commends  itself  especially  to  the 
sympathies  of  women  This  is  an  appeal  for  a  fund  in  furtherance  of 
the  work  of  the  Association  for  supplying  female  medical  aid  to  the 
women  of  India.  The  Association  has  already  done  a  great  work  in 
this  direction  ;  it  is  proposed  that  the  jubilee  fund  shall  be  devoted  to 
increasing  the  provision  for  training  women  in  medicine  in  the  existing 
schools  of  India,  or  to  the  founding  of  scholarships,  in  England,  for 
English  women  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  service. 

The  proposition  for  an  Imperial  Institute,  which  giew  out  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  exhibit  of  last  year,  is  takiiig  definite  shape.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  this  would  be  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  national  memorial  of  the  jubilee. 
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In  a  recent  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Institute  would  be  made  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  imdustrial 
resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  Professor 
Huxley  enlarged  upon  this  idea  in  a  most  lucid  and  impressive  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  “  The  epoch  coincident  with  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  reign  w'as  remarkable  above  all  corresponding  periods  of  human 
history  that  he  knew  anything  about,  for  two  peculiarities.  One  was 
the  enormous  development  of  industry,  and  the  other  was  the  no  less 
remarkable  and  prodigious  development  of  physical  science  ;  which 
two  developments  had,  indeed,  gone  hand  in  hand.”  Glancing  back 
to  the  time  when  the  leaders  of  industry  looked  askance  upon  science, 
he  traced  the  gradual  develn])inent  of  the  opposite  spirit,  culminating 
at  last  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  union.  England, 
he  reminded  his  hearers,  “  had  dropped  astern  in  the  race  for  want  of 
that  education  which  was  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  highest  branches  of 
industry  and  commerce ;  it  had  dropped  astern  in  the  race  for  want  of  in¬ 
struction  in  technical  education  which  was  given  elsewhere  to  the  artisan  ; 
and  they  must  strain  every  nerve  to  train  the  intelligence  that  served 
industry  to  its  highest  point  if  they  desired  to  keep  up  the  industrial 
predominance  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.”  He  regarded 
the  proposed  Institute  as  the  first  formal  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  of  the  necessity  of  the  organization  of  industry  and  the 
improvement  of  industrial  knowledge. 

School  Hygiene.  —  The  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  the 
means  of  fostering  physical  and  intellectual  health  during  the  period 
of  school  attendance,  are  matters  that  continue  to  excite  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  in  European  countries. 

In  connection  with  a  hygienic  exposition,  held  in  Paris  in  the  spring 
of  ’86,  several  conferences  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools.  It  was  insisted  that  the  teacher  ought  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  physician  in  two  directions.  First,  he  should 
acquaint  himself  with  the  precautions  that  ought  to  he  observed  in 
dealing  with  children  who  are  affected  by  organic  or  inherited  weak¬ 
nesses,  children  whose  nervous  systems  are  po  -rly  bal.inced  or 
extremely  sensitive,  and  for  whom  it  is  necessary  that  work  and  disci¬ 
pline  should  be  arranged  with  intelligent  moderation  or  severe  firm¬ 
ness.  In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  should  assist  the  medical 
inspector  by  specific  investigations,  the  results  of  which  should  be  tab¬ 
ulated  in  set  forms.  Phis  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  view  of  what 
the  teacher  may  do  in  the  matter  ;  meanwhile,  it  is  demanded,  and 
reasonably,  that  every  teacher  shall  be  supplied  with  a  statement  of  the 
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principal  precautions  that  may  be  taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  to  insure  healthful  conditions  in  the  school  premises. 

The  Geneva  “  Society  of  Hygiene  ”  has  recently  devoted  several 
meetings  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  promoting  the  health 
of  scholars  and  preventing  overpressure.  A  committee  of  experts 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  has  submitted  to  the  Society  the  principal 
conditions  of  what  they  term  intellectual  hygiene.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  new  in  the  propositions,  but  they  have,  in  this  case,  the 
force  of  formal  and  authoritative  presentation.  I  notice,  particularly, 
the  importance  attached  to  a  sufficient  period  of  repose  after  the  noon¬ 
day  meal.  To  recommence  study  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  meal,  is  declared  injurious.  Two  hours  are  demanded  for  the 
intermission  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 


Poor  Students  in  German  Universities. — In  a  recent  article  upon 
the  dangers  of  a  cnltivated  proletariat,  a  German  professor  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  distribution  of  bursaries  or  funds  in  aid 
of  poor  students  in  his  native  country. 

There  are,  he  says,  over  520,000  marks  (nearly  $125,000)  dispensed 
by  the  states  and  the  universities,  without  counting  Strasburg.  This 
sum  does  not  include  the  large  amounts  contributed  by  the  communes 
and  by  individuals.  The  greater  part  of  the  aid  goes  to  the  students 
of  theology.  Each  bursary  is  so  small  that,  in  order  to  live,  the  student 
must  secure  several,  which  reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  a  veritable 
mendicant.  The  aid  is  given  upon  proof  of  indigence,  without  regard 
to  the  ability  of  the  applicant.  'Fhe  writer  proposes  that  each  fund 
shall  be  raised  to  at  least  300  marks  (about  $70),  to  be  awarded 
according  to  merit.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  similar  aid  is 
given  in  France  and  in  Great  Pritain. 

Classics  vs.  Science. — The  latest  important  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Classics  vs.  Science  is  the  discourse  of  Dr.  Mach,  a 
German  professor  of  mathematics  and  of  physics.  The  discourse  was 
delivered  before  the  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  real-schools  held 
at  Dortmund  in  April.  It  has  now  been  published.  Professor  Mach 
agrees,  substantially,  with  the  views  of  M.  Raoul  Frary,  as  set  forth  in 
his  “  La  Question  dii  Latin."  a.  t.  s. 
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The  life  of  THOMAS  H.  BENTON  is  the  latest  of  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Statesmen  ”  series,  edited  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  It  is 
biography  that  makes  history,  in  one  sense  ;  and  in  the  present 
widespread  interest  in  all  things  individual  and  personal,  biography 
takes  rank,  more  and  more,  as  the  history  for  the  people.  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  is  the  author  of  the  new  number  of  the  series,  and  his 
survey  of  Mr.  Benton’s  life  and  times  is  a  political  study  full  of  vigor 
and  scope.  The  period  covered  by  Benton’s  thirty  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate  was  the  time  when  that  body  was  possessed  of  its  greatest 
legislative  force  “  During  the  long  interval  coming  between  the  two 
heroic  ages  of  American  history, — the  age  of  Washington  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  the  age  of  Lincoln  and  Grant, — it  was  but  rarely  that  the 
nation  gave  its  greatest  gift  to  its  best  or  its  greatest  son.”  Senators 
like  Benton,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Sumner  tower  above  the  presidents  of 
their  times.  Benton  stood  nearer  to  Webster  than  any  other  man  in 
his  determination  to  save  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  He  was  a  west¬ 
erner,  and  he  knew  the  life  and  the  needs  of  the  new  states  as  no  other 
man  could  know  them  ;  he  felt  the  dependence  of  the  whole  upon  the 
parts,  as  well  as  realized  it  by  an  exercise  of  judgment.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  brought  a  lively  sympathy,  as  well  as  thorough  training  in  polit¬ 
ical  history,  to  his  subject.  He  writes  good,  clear  English  ;  his  style 
has  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  character,  and  his  contribution  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  series. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  volume  of  recent  addresses  is  one  which  will  be  read 
and  re-read  with  the  special  personal  interest  which  all  of  his  country¬ 
men  feel  in  his  later  literary  work.  Everybody  is  glad  to  see  that  in 
spite  of  much  cheap  newspaper  talk  on  the  opposite  side,  Mr.  Lowell 
remains  distinctively,  finely,  and  thoroughly  national.  Democracy  and 
Other  Addresses  is  the  title  of  the  new  book,  and  every  page  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  generous  culture,  the  broad  scholarship,  and  the  unfailing 
sincerity  of  the  man.  His  new  poem  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  shows 
the  restless  temper  of  the  age,  but  rings  true,  none  the  less,  to  an 
enduring  faith  in  the  realities  that  underlie  creeds  and  inquiries,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  discoveries. 

The  little  book,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson :  His  Maternal  Ancestors, 
With  Some  Reminiscences  of  Him,  hy  David  Greene  Haskins,  D.D.,  is 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co ,  of  the  Old 
Corner  Bookstore,  Boston,  in  a  second  edition.  The  first  edition  was 
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a  small  one,  and  disappeared  almost  immediately  from  the  booksellers’ 
tables.  The  new  volume  is  to  be  in  the  most  dainty  form  of  modern 
book  making. 

Dr,  Washington  Gladden  is  a  thoroughly  modern  man.  He  stands 
in  the  van  of  religious  thought  and  activity,  and  his  life  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  faith  that  blossoms  in  works  and  character.  His  new  book. 
Applied  Christianity.,  takes  hold  of  the  moral  side  of  the  social  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  with  profound  sympathy  and  clear  judgment.  The 
relations  of  wage-workers  and  the  churches,  of  Christianity  and  wealth, 
and  of  socialism  to  society,  are  looked  at  with  enlightened  vision,  and 
set  down  with  solid,  Christian  common-sense. 

The  Everyday  Life  of  Ahraham  IJncoln.  By  Those  Who  Knew  LLim. 
This  fashion  of  double  titles  is  growing,  especially  in  edited  books  like 
this  one.  Mr.  F.  F.  Hrowne,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Dial.,  and 
literary  adviser  to  the  publishing  house  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  has 
done  his  work  with  great  carefulness  and  success.  Mr.  Hrowne  has 
been  in  correspondence,  for  many  year.s,  with  a  large  number  of  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  Lincoln, — men  and  women  who  knew  him  from  his 
youth  up, — and  the  result  is  a  vast  amount  of  picturesque  material, 
which  has  been  arranged  in  the  most  telling  manner  possible.  This  is 
what  might  be  called  an  intimate  life  of  Lincoln  ;  it  gives  the  inner 
view  of  his  whole  career,  and  one  reads  it  with  an  added  sense  of  his 
strong,  inspiring  nature 

Tartarw  on  the  Alps  must  charm  many  readers.  M,  Alphonse  Dau- 
det  has  found  a  good  translator  ;  and  the  Koutledge  edition  of  his  new 
story  deserves  its  popularity.  Tartarin  is  a  great  boaster,  and  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  mighty  hunter.  When  he  gets  well  on  into  middle  life 
he  is  appointed  president  of  an  Alpine  climbing  club,  and  is  obliged  to 
show  his  mettle.  The  French  photo  gravures  that  illustrate  Tartarin 
are  exquisite. 

Smnets  of  this  Century,  collected  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  is  a  valuable 
book  for  a  student  of  modern  poetry.  Three  hundred  sonnets  from 
English  authors  are  selected,  an  excellent  essay  on  the  sonnet  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  two  sonnets  to  I).  CL  Rossetti,  to  whose  memory  the  book 
is  dedicated  from  the  preface  to  the  collection. 

Hrofessor  Dowden’s  Lfe. of  Shelley  is  the  most  complete  and  exhaust¬ 
ive  biography  of  the  ])oet  which  has  yet  appeared.  He  places  Shelley 
very  high  in  poetical  rank,  and  his  discussion  of  the  life  and  character 
of  his  subject  are  sympathetic  rather  than  critical. 

Professor  Henry  N.  Haird  has  published  with  the  Scribners  a  history 
of  The  Lfuguenot'i  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  which  the  Critic  says  “  may 
doubtless  be  accepted  as  the  most  authentic  summary  yet  published  of 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  hVance,  interesting  to  most  readers,  and 
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especially  so  to  the  descendants  of  Huguenots  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.” 

A  Study  of  Mexico  is  a  shrewd  examination  of  Mexican  matters  and 
manners,  written  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way  by  a  business  man, 
Mr.  David  A  Wells,  who  has  no  axe  of  his  own  to  grind,  very  evidently, 
and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  say  bad  things,  as  well  as  good  ones, 
about  the  sister  republic. 

“John  Philip  Varley,”  whose  little  book,  Sylvian:  A  Tragedy  and 
Poems.,  was  published  a  year  or  more  ago,  turns  out  to  be  of  the 
Mitchell  family.  He  is  a  young  lawyer,  Langdon  F^lwyn  Mitchell. 
His  poems  have  been  praised  most  heartily  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  it  is  now  hopefully  asked.  Is  there  a  new  poet  ? 

Liber  Amoris,  being  the  Book  of  Love  of  Brother  Aurelius,  is  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Boston  literary  circles,  where  its  author, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bernard  Carpenter,  is  a  popular  pastor. 

Ariel  and  Caliban,  ivith  Other  I\)ems,  is  a  book  which  Mr  Cranch’s 
many  admirers  rank  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  modern 
poetic  art. 

The  same  publishers  bring  out  a  fantastic  but  readable  little  book 
by  Bret  Harte,  called  Queen  of  the  J^irate  Isle.  It  is  the  story  of  Polly 
Hickory,  Patsey,  and  Wan  Lee, — an  imaginative  little  girl  of  nine 
years,  two  little  white  and  one  Chinese  boy, — who  have  many  hazard 
ous  and  startling  experiences,  ending  by  sliding  down  a  precipitous 
mountain  “slide  ”  into  a  tunnel  where  miners  are  at  work,  which  slide 
results  in  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine.  It  is  finely  illustrated  by  Kate 
Greenaw'ay,  and  with  its  all  gilt  edges  makes  a  pretty  book  to  amuse 
children. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  the  publishers  of  an  interesting 
volume  of  travels,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  entitled  The  Midnight  Sun, 
the  Tsar,  and  the  Nihilist.  It  details  the  adventures  and  shrewd  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  versatile  and  able  editor  of  tire  Christian  Advocate  in  a 
journey  of  10,000  miles  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  His 
opinions  are  those  of  a  wise  and  careful  observer  ;  especially  valuable 
is  what  he  has  to  s.ay  of  Nihilists.  He  went  to  Europe  to  study  this 
subject;  and  he  finds  that  what  StefTnick  says  of  the  reign  of  terror  is 
true,  though  not  applying  to  any  large  proportion  of  the  people.  There 
are  now  about  100,000  persons  confined  in  the  SS4  penitentiaries  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  'Phis  large  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 
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RESUME  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


UNITARIAN  REVIEW  (February),  137-15 1  :  “  The  Negro’s  Need 
in  Education,”  by  George  R.  Stetson. 

Contemporary  Rei’iew  (January),  130-140:  “  Life  and  Thought  in 
the  United  States,”  by  President  Charles  K.  Adams.  This  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  study  of  the  progress  of  thought  in  this  country,  as  shown  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  institutions  of  learning. 

Contemporary  Rerne^v  (January),  pp.  1 1 2-120:  “  The  Lower  Education 
of  Women,”  by  Helen  M’Kerlie. 

Century  (February),  pp.  646-651:  “James  McCosh,  President  of 
Princeton  College,”  by  John  Van  Cleve.  The  Century's  editorials  on 
the  Harvard  Celebration  and  the  American  School  at  Athens,  and  an 
open  letter  on  Indian  Education  in  the  Southwest  signed  by  H.  O.  Ladd 
of  Santa  Fe,  show  the  drift  of  current  thought  on  educational  topics. 

Method  in  Education,  by  Antonio  Serbati,  will  soon  be  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  in  Boston  and  London.  The  English  translation 
is  by  Mrs.  William  Grey,  who  is  well  known  in  England  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

Edinburc^h  Ranew  (January),  pp.  88-106 :  “Thomas  Hobbs,”  by 
Professor  G.  C.  Robertson. 

North  Anvrican  (February),  pp.  1 13-120:  “Political  Econ¬ 

omy  in  America,”  by  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  economists  w'ho  are  coming  to  the  front  now  in  the 
discussion  of  national  questions  are  men  who  take  hold  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  with  an  imaginative,  as  well  as  a  practical,  grasp  ;  they  see  the 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  it.  “  A  good  sign,”  says  Professor  Ely, 
“  is  the  growing  faith,  both  within  and  without  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  in  truth.  People  value  the  searcher  for  truth  more  than  formerly; 
the  mere  advocate,  less.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  youngest  of  the 
great  American  universities,  the  Johns  Hopkins,  took  for  its  motto 
Veritas  vos  liberal) it." 

Forum  (February) :  “  How  I  was  Educated,”  by  Andrew  D.  White. 
“  The  education  I  receiv'ed  from  my  classes  in  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all,”  is  a  significant  sentence  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  White’s  record  of  his  student  and  early  teaching  days. 

Nineteenth  Century  (January),  pp.  110-119:  “Schools  as  Prisons  and 
Prisons  as  Schools,”  by  Lord  Norton. 

Longman's  Magazine  (January),  pp.  258-271:  “Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  Thirty  Years  Ago,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Overton. 

New  England  Mai^azine  (January)  :  “  Smith  College,”  by  M.  A.  Jor¬ 
dan.  The  account  of  the  special  courses  for  students  in  Smith  gives 
an  especially  clear  idea  of  the  policy  of  this  young  and  deservedly 
growing  college. 
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uscripfs,  facsimilips,  etc.  ;  accounts  of 
nionuiiients,  archieologicsl  remains,  critical 
notices  of  writers, — contemporary,  early 
and  late, — who  liave  become  authorities  on 
the  subjects  considered,  with  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  fitness  for  the  study  of  them  ; 
and,  what  is  wortliy  of  special  mention, 
lonjr  lists  of  books  upon  the  topics  treated, 
together  with  a  critical  statement  of  the 
knowledge  now  existing  concerning  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  The  list  of 
writers,  so  far  as  determined,  embraces  the 
names  of  nearly  fifty  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  distinguished  historical  scholars 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Nearly  a  score 
of  learned  and  historical  societies  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  work. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  volume  will 
consider  the  Pie-Cu>unilms  llislory.  The 
second  volume,  which  was  the  first  to  be 
published,  treats  of  the  Spanish  Discover¬ 
ies  and  f'om/iie'ts  in  America.  The  several 
chapters  consider  such  topics  as  “Colum¬ 
bus”  ;  “Vespiicius”  ;  “The  Contemporaries 
'  and  Successors  of  Columbus”;  “Florida 
'  and  the  Nitrthern  Shore  of  the  Golf  of 
Mexico”  ;  “  Las  C'asas  and  the  Indians”  ; 
j  “  Cortes  in  )(«‘xico  and  on  the  Pacific  ”  ; 

I  “  New  Mexico  ”  ;  “  Pizarro  and  Peru  ”  ; 

I  “  The  Search  fur  El  Dorado”  ;  and  “  Ma- 
;  jell  in  and  the  Southern  Route  to  Asia.” 
i  The  third  volume,  just  issued,  is  devoted 
j  to  the  English  Discoveries  and  Setilemen/s. 
j  It.s  chapters  treat  of  “  The  Cabots  ”  ; 
i  “  Hawkins  and  Drake”;  “Explorations 
I  to  the  Northwest”;  “The  Hudson  and 
I  Frobisher  Voyai;es  ”  ;  “.Sir  Waller  Ila- 
I  leigh  ”  ;  “  Nornmhega”  ;  “The  Religious 
Element  in  New  England”;  “Plymouth 
Colony  ”  ;  “  New  England  from  John 

Smith  to  Andros”;  “  J'he  English  in 
j  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ”  ;  “  The 

;  F'oundmg  of  Pennsylvania”  ;  and  “  The 
I  English  in  Maryland.”  The  fourth  vol- 
!  nine  will  treat  of  the  French  Disroreries  in 
1  America,  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedes.  The 


Narrative  anp  criticai,  history 
OF  America.  Edited  by  Justin  Wiii- 
sor.  Librarian  of  Harvard  University, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society.  Roston  and 
New  York;  Houghton,  MifHiii  &  Co. 
Pp.  G40.  Cloth.  per  vol. 

The  immense  undertaking  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  place  before  the  American  people 
aa  extensive,  critical  history  of  America 
in  eight  large  volumes,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  that  accomplished  scholar.  Dr. 
Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  now  fairly  launched.  The  sec 
ond  and  third  volumes  have  been  issued. 
The  publication  of  V<»1.  L,  which  treats 
of  America  Before  Columbus,  with  biblio¬ 
graphical  and  descriptive  essays  on  histor¬ 
ical  sources  and  authorities,  is  necessarily 
postponed,  as  the  field  of  American  archie- 
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fifth  volume  considers  The  French  and  fJn-  , 
glish  in  North  America  from  to  | 

The  sixth  volume  is  upon  The  American 
Itefolulion.  The  seventh  is  upon  The  | 
United  Stntes,  mid  the  eitrhth,  upon  Can¬ 
ada  and  Other  Countries.  This  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  scarcely  does  justice 
to  its  {^reat  breadth  and  scope.  But  one 
must  see  the  volumes,  examine  the  con¬ 
tents,  and  become  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  work,  in  order  to  form  any  adequate 
comprehension  of  its  completeness,  critical 
exactness,  research,  and  compar¬ 

ative  freed  >m  from  errors.  Its  plan  is 
uniijue  and  its  execution  admirable.  Here¬ 
after  no  one  can  thoroughly  know  the  his- 
ttiry  of  America  who  has  not  studied  this 
work.  Without  doubt  it  embraces  .a  lar^jer 
quantity  .and  a  greater  variety  of  valuable 
material, — never  befttre  brought  together, 
— than  any  history  of  any  country  hereto¬ 
fore  published.  Its  great  value  is  further 
augmented  by  copious  indexes,  admirably 
arranged  and  acctirately  executed.  (Ireat 
credit  is  due  the  publishers,  who  have 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  extH-ution  of  the  work 
such  as  to  compare  favorably  with  its  r.are 
literary  atid  historical  value. 

Makoaukt  ok  Anooui.kmk.  Qitkkn 
OK  NavaI{I:k.  By  A.  Mary  F'.  Rob¬ 
inson.  oltt  pages  Boston  :  Huberts 
Biothers ;  INST.  ^ 

Libr.aries  formed  at  the  present  time 
make  a  much  finer  appearance  than  those 
of  ten  years  ago,  as  at  present  matiy  of  the 
most  valuable  ,'ind  desirable  books  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  series.  A  shelf  presenting  a  set 
of  bottks  of  the  same  size  and  bound  alike 
is  much  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  the 
shelf  filled  with  books  of  all  sizes,  colors, 
and  descriptions.  One  «>f  the  many  pnpu 
lar  and  interesting  series  is  that  of  “  FTi- 
mous  Women,”  to  which  belongs  this 
biography  of  Margaret  of  .\ngouleme. 
Fourteen  of  this  set  have  .already  been 
published  :  George  Eliot,  by  Miss  Blind  ; 
Emily  Dronie,  hy  M  iss  Robinson  ;  G‘orge 
Sand,  by  Miss  'riiomas ;  Mary  Ijomh.hy 
Mrs.  Gilchrist;  Margaret  Fuller,  by  .Iiilia 
Ward  Howe;  Maria  Edgeworth,  \)y  Miss  I 
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I  Zimmem ;  Elizabeth  Fry,  by  Mrs.  E.  R. 

I  Hitman  ;  The  Countess  of  Albany,  by  Ver- 
intn  Lee ;  Mary  WoHstonecraft,  by  Mrs. 

I  K.  R.  Hennell ;  Harriet  Martineau,  by 
Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller;  liachel,  by  Mrs. 
Nina  11.  Kennard ;  Madame  Roland,  by 
Mathilda  Blind;  Susanna  ff'esley,  by 
Eliza  Clarke;  .and  Margaret  of  Angou- 
leine,  by  Mi.ss  Robinson.  The  next  volume 
will  be  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Keiinartl.  The  set  is  worthy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  books  of  every  library. 

Thk  L.ay  of  the  Last  Mixstkf.l. 

By  Sir  W’alter  .''cott,  Ifart.  E<lited  with 
Ntites  by  William  ,1.  Rolfe,  A.M.  With 
Illustrations.  Hp.  241.  Bo.ston :  Tick- 
nor  it  Co.  ;  IRST.  7o  cents. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  “  The  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Series  of  Standard  Poetry,”  edited 
by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  will  cordially  welcome 
this  last  addition.  Scott's  poems  are  fa¬ 
vorites  with  almost  all,  and  especially 
when  offered  with  the  ex(|iiisite  illustra¬ 
tions  and  cutnprehensive  notes  with  which 
Rolfe  always  embellishes  his  works.  The 
book  contains  Scott's  notes  in  full,  and 
must  of  Lockhart's.  The  illustrations  are 
works  of  art,  the  frontispiece  being  in  it¬ 
self  a  gem.  This  seiies  should  certainly 
have  a  place  in  every  library. 

A  Gkammau  ok  the  Extu.isii  Lan- 
in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By 
William  Cobbett.  To  which  are  added 
Six  L**ssona.  intended  to  Prevent -States¬ 
men  from  Using  Fal.se  (Iraniniar,  and 
from  Writing  in  an  Awkward  Manner. 
With  Notes  by  Robert  Waters.  Pp.  271 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  A.  -S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

A  new  and  original  method  of  te.'iching 
English  grammar;  inteniled  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  of  young  persons  in  general, 
but  more  especiallv  for  the  use  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  apprentices,  and  plough-boys, 
Robert  Waters,  the  editor  of  this  unique 
book,  is  the  principal  of  West  Hoboken 
public  school  In  selecting  these  letters 
written  by  William  Cobbett  he  h,as  chosen 
an  author  who  is  specijilly  conspicuous  for 
clothing  bis  thoughts  in  plain,  intelligent 

I  language. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  , 
Bowles.  By  Georjre  S.  Merriam.  In  1 
two  volumes.'  New  York  :  The  Century  j 
Company.  Pp.  41'.>  and  oil*.  j 

Samuel  Bowles,  George  Merriam,  and  j 
the  Century  Company  form  a  unique  trio.  I 
The  life  of  the  first,  written  by  the  second,  j 
and  published  in  two  beautiful  volumes, 
by  the  third,  presents  to  the  American 
people,  and  especially  to  American  youth, 
a  biography  of  marked  interest  and  great 
value.  It  portrays  the  life  of  a  character¬ 
istic  American,  who  wielded  no  little  in- 
flnence.especially  during  those  critical  years 
in  the  history  of  this  country  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  and  included  our  late 
civil  war.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bowles's  editorial 
work  covered  the  entire  period  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  close  of  recon¬ 
struction  under  President  Hayes.  No 
other  country  and  no  other  age  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  man  or  present  such  a  history 
as  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  A  single 
t  sentence  will  suilice  to  illustrate  both  the 
breadth  and  the  incisive  nature  of  Mr. 
Bowles’s  paragraphs.  The  day  after  Fre¬ 
mont's  defeat  for  the  presidency,  in  1850, 
the  following  sentences  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bowles  appeared  in  the  Springfield  1 
Republican:  “  The  sturdy  hickory  sapling,  ' 
bent  to  the  ground  by  the  incumbent  j 
snows,  snaps  back  to  its  thrifty  altitude  I 
when  the  jar  of  a  passing  host  removes  | 
the  load.  So  the  great  party  of  freedom,  | 
pressed  down  and  chilled  beneath  the  accu-  j 
mulations  of  defeat,  with  firm  roots  and  j 
well-knit  fibres,  springs  backward,  as  the 
great  results  of  the  election  sweep  by.  It 
has  taken  its  position  for  1860, — stronger 
to-day  than  ever  before.'’ 

Sixth  or  Classic  English  Bkader. 
By  William  Swinton.  Pp.  608.  New 
York  and  Chicago ;  Ivison,  Blakenian, 
&  Co. 

William  Swinton,  the  author  of  so  many 
readers,  histories,  geographies,  8j)ellers, 
language  series,  etc.,  has  made  in  this 
reader  a  good  selection  from  the  best  clas¬ 
sic  authors.  It  is  designed  for  study  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  also  in  high  schools,  academies,  and 
seminaries, — as  an  accompaniment  to  the 


lordinary  historical  manual  of  English  liter 
ature.  Its  selections  are  of  sufficient  length 
to  secure  the  acquisition  of  the  author’s 
style.  This  poem  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  old-fashioned  “  hodge  -  podge  ” 
reader.  In  the  preface  the  author  offers 
some  suggestions  on  the  method  of  teach- 
ing  English  literature  in  gr.ammar  schools, 
also  the  method  for  high  schools,  and  gives 
a  number  of  definitions  in  language  study. 
Dr.  Swintou’s  works  are  so  well  known  by 
the  public  that  a  new  one  nebds  no  recom- 
njendation. 

I 

I  Mathematical  Teaching  and  its 
f  ^Ioi>ERN  Methods.  By  Truman 

i  Henry  Safford,  Ph.l).,  Field  Memorial 

I  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Williams 
College.  Pp.  47.  Boston  :  1).  C.  Heath 
A  Co.  ;  18S7.  25  cents. 

Another  of  the  series,  entitled  “  Mono- 
1  graphs  on  Education,”  which  contains  es- 
!  says  prepared  by  specialists,  choice  in  mat- 
I  ter,  practical  in  treatment,  and  of  unques- 
I  tionable  value  to  teachers.  Of  this  series  the 
I  following  are  now  ready  :  Modern  Petrog¬ 
raphy,  by  George  Huntington  Williams, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  The 
Stall y  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Course, 
by  Edward  P.  Morris,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  Williams  College,  Mass.  ;  How  to  Teath 
Reading,  and  If'Aut  to  Read  in  the  Schools, 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  Pedagogy,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  Mathematical  Teaching  and  its 
Modern  Methods. 

PitlNCli’LES  OF  Hygiene  for  the  School 
and  the  Home ;  together  with  so  much 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  Correct  Teaching  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject.  By  Ezra  M.  Hunt.  A.M.,  M.I)., 
Sc.l).  Pp.  382.  New  York:  Ivison, 
Blakenian,  &  Co. 

When  the  study  of  the  physical  man  was 
first  urged  upon  the  attention  of  educa- 
j  tors,  it  was  with  the  special  view  of  an  ac- 
j  quaintance  with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Hence  most  of  the  books  which  have  been 
written  cling  to  this  title,  and,  while  rec¬ 
ognizing  hygiene  as  important,  treat  it  as 
subsidiary.  While  this  book  treats  of  the 
I  general  knowledge  of  the  human  system 
^  and  its  functions,  it  also  teaches  the  more 
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import  lut  subject  of .  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  right  living. 

Text -Book  ox  Commehciai.  Law. 
For  the  use  of  Commercial  Collegei, 
High  Schools,  and  Academies.  By  Sal¬ 
ter  S.  Clark.  Pp.  314.  New  York  : 
Clark  &  Maynard,  Publishers,  771 
Broadway ;  ISJSO. 

This  excellent  manual  treats  of  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  business 
transactions.  Youths  who  are  soon  to  take 
an  active  pa^t  in  business  matters  should 
certainly  know  something  of  the  responsi- 1 
bilities  they  are  to  assume,  the  legal  con-  i 
sequences  of  their  acts.  The  book  confines  i 
itself  to  principles,  and  states  them  in  the  j 
plainest  language,  and  is,  therefore,  not  i 
too  weighty  or  intricate  for  the  high  school 
pupil. 

Tickxor  &  COMPAXY  have  just  is¬ 
sued  Howells’  latest  novel.  The  Minister's 
Charge ;  or,  The  Apprenticeship  of  Lemuel 
Barker.  It  is  a  very  interesting  story, — 
Howells  is  always  interesting, — but  the 
characters  are  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
Sewell  is  a  decidedly  weak  specimen  of  a 
city  minister.  The  girls  and  women  of 
the  story  are  all  objects  of  gentle  irony, 
pity,  or  contempt.  Lemuel  is  a  gawky 
country  boy,  whose  poetical  efforts  Sewell 
first  commends  and  then  condemns.  But 
the  boy  has  good  stuff  in  him,  and  the 
polishing  process  goes  slowly  forward. 
Many  of  the  foibles  and  some  of  the  fine 
traits  of  city  people  are  depicted  to  the 
life.  But  the  book  lacks  in  moral  strength 
and  uplift. 

IIouQUTOX,  Mifki.ix  a  Co.  publish  7n 
the  Clouds,  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

I  is,  in  some  respects,  her  hesl|work.  Miss 
Murfree  has  marvelous  skill  in  depicting 
nature  as  revealed  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  describing  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  rude  mountaineers. 
She  is  a  prose  poet,  and  the  book  abounds 
with  rare  gems  of  description.  Framed  in 
this  setting,  Alethea  Sayles  and  Keuben 


'  Lorey  pass  their  lives, — lives  of  wildest 
i  freedom  and  bitter  suffering.  Our  author 
I  is  equally  at  home  in  a  mountaineer'i 
!  cabin,  a  moonshiner's  den,  or  a  crowded 
court -room.  It  is  a  strong,  finished  piece 
of  work.  Miss  Murfree’s  genius  is  only 
equaled  by  her  thoroughness. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Report  of  the  American  Arbitration 
League. 

Reports  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Schools  of  New  Hampsliire ;  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  North  Carolina ;  Middletown,  Ct ; 
Columbus,  Ohio :  Indian ;  Central  Di^ct, 
Norwich,  Ct. 

Report  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

lieport  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

A  Sermon  by  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D., 

I  before  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
I  Missions,  1886. 

!  The  Creed  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  by  Rev.  1).  T.  Fiske,  D.D. 

'  Catalogue  of  the  Chicago  ^lanual  Train- 
i  ing  School,  1886-87. 

I  .Sermon  by  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  D.D., 

’  before  the  Chicago  Manual  Training- 
I  School. 

I  Speech  of  Hon.  James  Phelan,  on  the 
I  New  South,  1886. 

I  Elephant  Pipes  and  Inscribed  Tablets 
in  the  Museum  of  Academy  of  Natural 
.Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa,  by  Charles  E. 
Pitman. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  1,S86. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Education  Fund,  1886. 

The  Post  Graduate  and  Wooster  Quar¬ 
terly,  18.86. 

A  Southern  Graded  School,  by  Rev.  A. 

I  I).  Mayo,  I).  1). 

i  The  Iowa  Historical  Record.  1887. 

Report  of  the  American  Institute  of 
,  Civics.  1887. 

'  A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Disguises,  by 
Wdliam  Cushing,  B.A. 

!  Classic  .Stories  for  L.ingii.age  Lessons. 

'  Elements  of  Physical  .Science. 

List  of  Books  for  the  Young. 

t'oliimbia  River  Illustrated. 

To  My  Friends,  bv  Homer  B.  Sprague, 

!  late  President  of  “  Mills  College.” 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

Recitations  and  Readings,  compiled  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Rand:iM)iehl. 


